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ELEGIES  AND  EPITAPHS 

THE  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Mortality,  behold,  and  fear, 

What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here  I 

Think  how  many  royal  bones 

Sleep  within  this  heap  of  stones  ; 

Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands,  5 

Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands  ; 

Where  from  their  pulpits  sealed  with  dust. 

They  preach,  '  In  greatness  is  no  trust !  ' 

Here  's  an  acre  sown  indeed 

With  the  richest,  royallest  seed,  10 

That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 

Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin  ; 

Here  the  bones  of  earth  have  cried, 

'  Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died  ; ' 

Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things,  15 

Dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings. 

Here  *s  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 

Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 

F.  Beaumont. 


6  JONSON 

'  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  SHAKESPEARE  ' 

Renowned  Spenser,  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 

To  learned  Chaucer  ;   and  rare  Beaumont,  lie 

A  little  nearer  Spenser  ;   to  make  room 

For  Shakespeare  in  your  three-fold  four-fold  tomb. 

To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  shift  5 

Until  Doomsday  ;   for  hardly  will  a  fifth, 

Betwixt  this  day  and  that,  by  fates  be  slain. 

For  whom  your  curtains  may  be  drawn  again. 

If  your  precedency  in  death  do  bar 

A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  sepulchre,  10 

Under  this  sacred  marble  of  thine  own. 

Sleep,  rare  tragedian,  Shakespeare,  sleep  alone  : 

Thy  unmolested  peace,  in  an  unshared  cave, 

Possess  as  lord,  not  tenant,  of  thy  grave  ; 

That  unto  us  and  others  it  may  be  15 

Honour  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee. 

W.  Basse. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  BELOVED  MASTER 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  AND  WHAT  HE 
HATH  LEFT  US 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name. 

Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame  ; 

While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such, 

As  neither  man,  nor  muse,  can  praise  too  much. 

'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.    But  these  ways 

Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise ;         6 
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For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light, 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance  ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise,  ii 

And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seemed  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd,  or  whore, 
Should  praise  a  matron  ;  what  would  hurt  her  more  ? 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and,  indeed,      15 
Above  the  ill-fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I,  therefore,  will  begin  :  Soul  of  the  age  ! 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage  ! 
My  Shakespeare,  rise  !     I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie  20 

A  little  further  off,  to  make  thee  room  : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  hve. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so  my  brain  excuses,  25 

I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportioned  Muses  ; 
For  if  I  thought  my  judgement  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine. 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line.  30 

And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  will  not  seek 
For  names  :  but  call  forth  thundering  Aeschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead,  35 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 


8  JONSON 

And  shake  a  stage  ;  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come.       40 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  I 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime. 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm  45 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm  ! 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  ! 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit. 

As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit.  50 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;   thy  art,  55 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  :  and,  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second  beat      60 

Upon  the  Muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn  ; 

For  a  good  poet 's  made,  as  well  as  born. 

And  such  wert  thou  !     Look  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue,  even  so  the  race  66 
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Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well  turned,  and  true-filed  lines  ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandished  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance.  70 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  !  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  Banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James  1 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere  75 

Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  ! 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourned 

like  night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light.        80 

Ben  Jonson. 

AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE 
DRAMATIC  POET,  W.   SHAKESPEARE 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones, 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. 

Or  that  his  hallowed  relics  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-y pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  fame,  5 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 

For  whilst  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art. 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart         10 
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Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 
And  so  sepulchered,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie,  15 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

J.  Milton. 

UPON  BEN  JONSON 

Here  lies  Jonson  with  the  rest 

Of  the  poets  ;  but  the  best. 

Reader,  wouldst  thou  more  have  known  ? 

Ask  his  story,  not  this  stone  ; 

That  will  speak  what  this  can't  tell  5 

Of  his  glory.     So  farewell. 

R.  Herrick. 

UPON  MR.  BEN  JONSON 

After  the  rare  arch-poet  Jonson  died, 

The  sock  grew  loathsome,  and  the  buskin's  pride, 

Together  with  the  stage's  glory,  stood 

Each  like  a  poor  and  pitied  widowhood.  4 

The  Cirque  profaned  was  ;  and  all  postures  rackt; 

For  men  did  strut,  and  stride,  and  stare,  not  act. 

Then  temper  flew  from  words  ;  and  men  did  squeak. 

Look  red,  and  blow,  and  bluster,  but  not  speak  ; 

No  holy  rage,  or  frantic  fires  did  stir, 

Or  flash  about  the  spacious  theatre.  10 
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No  clap  of  hands,  or  shout,  or  praises-proof 

Did  crack  the  playhouse  sides,  or  cleave  her  roof. 

Artless  the  scene  was  ;  and  that  monstrous  sin 

Of  deep  and  arrant  ignorance  came  in  ; 

Such  ignorance  as  theirs  was,  who  once  hissed      15 

At  thy  unequalled  play,  the  Alchemist ; 

O  fie  upon  them  !     Lastly  too,  all  wit 

In  utter  darkness  did,  and  still  will  sit 

Sleeping  the  luckless  age  out,  till  that  she 

Her  resurrection  has  again  with  thee.  20 

R.  Herrick. 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY 

You  knew,  who  knew  not  Astrophill, 
(That  I  should  live  to  say  I  knew, 
And  have  not  in  possession  still) 
Things  known  permit  me  to  renew. 
Of  him  you  know  his  merit  such, 
I  cannot  say,  you  hear  too  much. 

Within  these  woods  of  Arcadie, 
His  chief  delight  and  pleasure  took. 
And  on  the  mountain  Parthenie, 
Upon  the  chrystal  liquid  brook. 
The  Muses  met  him  every  day. 
That  taught  him  sing,  to  write,  and  say. 
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When  he  descended  down  the  mount, 

His  personage  seemed  most  divine, 

A  thousand  graces  one  might  count,  15 

Upon  his  lovely  cheerful  cine. 

To  hear  him  speak  and  sweetly  smile, 

You  were  in  Paradise  the  while. 

A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 

A  full  assurance  given  by  looks,  20 

Continual  comfort  in  a  face, 

The  lineaments  of  Gospel  books, 
I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 

Was  never  eye  did  see  that  face,  25 

Was  never  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 

Was  never  mind  did  mind  his  grace. 

That  ever  thought  the  travel  long, 
But  eyes  and  ears  and  every  thought 
Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught.  30 

M.   ROYDON. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  CRASHAW 

Poet  and  Saint !  to  thee  alone  are  given 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 

The  hard  and  rarest  union  which  can  be. 

Next  that  of  Godhead  with  Humanity. 

Long  did  the  Muses  banished  slaves  abide,  5 

And  built  vain  pyramids  to  mortal  pride  ; 
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Like  Moses,  thou,  though  spells  and  charms  with- 
stand, 
Hast  brought  them  nobly  home  back  to  their  Holy 

Land. 
Ah  wretched  we,  poets  of  earth  !  but  thou 
Wert  Uving  the  same  poet  which  thou'rt  now.       lo 
Whilst  angels  sing  to  thee  their  airs  divine, 
And  joy  in  an  applause  so  great  as  thine. 
Equal  society  with  them  to  hold. 
Thou  need'st  not  make  new  songs,  but  say  the  old. 
And  they,  kind  spirits  !  shall  all  rejoice  to  see       15 
How  little  less  than  they  exalted  man  may  be. 
Still  the  old  heathen  gods  in  numbers  dwell. 
The  heavenliest  thing  on  earth  still  keeps  up  hell. 
Nor  have  we  yet  quite  purged  the  Christian  land, 
Still  idols  here,  like  calves  at  Bethel,  stand.  20 

And    though    Pan's    death   long  since   all    oracles 

breaks. 
Yet  still  in  rhyme  the  fiend  Apollo  speaks  : 
Nay,  with  the  worst  of  heathen  dotage  we 
(Vain  men  !)  the  monster  woman  deify ; 
Find  stars,  and  tie  our  fates  there  in  a  face,  25 

And  Paradise  in  them  by  whom  we  lost  it  place. 
What  different  faults  corrupt  our  Muses  thus. 
Wanton  as  girls,  as  old  wives  fabulous ! 

Thy  spotless  Muse,  like  Mary,  did  contain 
The  boundless  Godhead ;  she  did  well  disdain      30 
That  her  eternal  verse  employed  should  be 
On  a  less  subject  than  Eternity  ;    - 
And  for  a  sacred  mistress  scorned  to  take 
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But  her  whom  God  himself  scorned  not  his  spouse 

to  make. 
It  (in  a  kind)  her  miracle  did  do  ;  35 

A  fruitful  mother  was,  and  virgin  too. 

How  well,  blest  Swan,  did  fate  contrive  thy  death, 
And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 
In  thy  great  Mistress'  arms  !    thou  most  divine, 
And  richest  offering  of  Loretto's  shrine  !  40 

Where  like  some  holy  sacrifice  to  expire, 
A  fever  burns  thee,  and  Love  lights  the  fire. 
Angels,  they  say,  brought  the  famed  Chapel  there. 
And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  air. 
'Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thee  there,  and  they, 
And  thou,  their  charge,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  my  mother  Church,  if  I  consent  47 

That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went. 
For  even  in  error  sure  no  danger  is 
When  joined  with  so  much  piety  as  his.  50 

Ah,  mighty  God,  with  shame  I  speak 't,  and  grief. 
Ah,  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief ! 
And  our  weak  reason  were  even  weaker  yet. 
Rather  than  thus  our  wills  too  strong  for  it. 
His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might  55 

Be  wrong  ;  his  life,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right. 
And  I  myself  a  Catholic  will  be. 
So  far,  at  least,  great  Saint,  to  pray  to  thee. 

Hail,  bard  triumphant  !  and  some  care  bestow 
On  us,  the  poets  militant  below !  60 

Opposed  by  our  old  enemy,  adverse  Chance, 
Attacked  by  Envy,  and  by  Ignorance, 
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Enchained  by  Beauty,  tortured  by  Desires, 

Exposed  by  tyrant  Love  to  savage  beasts  and  fires. 

Thou  from  low  earth  in  nobler  flames  didst  rise,    65 

And  like  Elijah,  mount  alive  the  skies. 

Elisha-like  (but  with  a  wish  much  less, 

More  fit  thy  greatness,  and  my  littleness), 

Lo,  here  I  beg  (I  whom  thou  once  didst  prove 

So  humble  to  esteem,  so  good  to  love)  7° 

Not  that  thy  spirit  might  on  me  doubled  be, 

I  ask  but  half  thy  mighty  spirit  for  me. 

And  when  my  Muse  soars  with  so  strong  a  wing, 

'Twill  learn  of  things  divine,  and  first  of  thee,  to  sing. 

A.  Cowley. 


ON  MR.  ABRAHAM  COWLEY 

HIS    DEATH   AND    BURIAL   AMONGST   THE   ANCIENT 
POETS 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star. 

To  us  discovers  day  from  far  ; 

His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  dissolved. 

Which  our  dark  nation  long  involved  : 

But  he  descending  to  the  shades. 

Darkness  again  the  age  invades. 

Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  rose. 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows  ; 

The  other  three,  with  his  own  fires, 

Phoebus,  the  poets'  god,  inspires ;  1 
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By  Shakespeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  lines, 

Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines  : 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep. 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansion  keep. 

They  lived  to  see  so  many  days,  15 

Till  time  had  blasted  all  their  bays  : 

But  cursed  be  the  fatal  hour 

That  plucked  the  fairest,  sweetest  flower 

That  in  the  Muses'  garden  grew, 

And  amongst  withered  laurels  threw.  20 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  out-live, 

To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 

Old  Mother  Wit,  and  Nature,  gave 

Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  all  they  have  ; 

In  Spenser  and  in  Jonson,  Art  25 

Of  slower  Nature  got  the  start ; 

But  both  in  him  so  equal  are. 

None  knows  which  bears  the  happiest  share ; 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own ;  30 

He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold. 

Nor  with  Ben  Jonson  did  make  bold 

To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 

Of  poets,  and  of  orators  : 

Horace  his  wit,  and  Virgil's  state,  35 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  ! 

And  when  he  would  Hke  them  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear  : 

He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 

Like  Jason,  brought  the  golden  fleece ;  40 
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To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 

Of  the  others)  as  his  own  was  known. 

On  a  stiff  gale  (as  Flaccus  sings), 

The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings 

When  through  the  ethereal  clouds  he  flies,  45 

To  the  same  pitch  our  swan  doth  rise  ; 

Old  Pindar's  flights  by  him  are  reached. 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  stretched ; 

His  fancy  and  his  judgement  such, 

Each  to  the  other  seemed  too  much,  50 

His  severe  judgement  (giving  law) 

His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe  : 

As  rigid  husbands  jealous  are. 

When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair. 

His  English  streams  so  pure  did  flow,  55 

As  all  that  saw  and  tasted  know. 

But  for  his  Latin  vein,  so  clear. 

Strong,  full,  and  high  it  doth  appear. 

That  were  immortal  Virgil  here. 

Him,  for  his  judge,  he  would  not  fear.  60 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

EPITAPH  ON  THOMAS  PARNELL 

This  tomb,  inscribed  to  gentle  Parnell's  name, 
May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 
What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay. 
That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way  ? 
Celestial  themes  confessed  his  tuneful  aid  ;  5 

And  Heaven,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 

O.G. ELEGIES  B 
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Needless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow — 

The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below : 

More  lasting  rapture  from  his  works  shall  rise, 

While  converts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies.         lo 

O.  Goldsmith. 


ON  MR.  GAY 

IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY,    1732 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild  ; 
In  wit,  a  man  ;   simplicity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage. 
Formed  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age  ; 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  estate, 
And  uncorrupted,  even  among  the  great : 
A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
These  are  thy  honours  !   not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mixed  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust, 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  hes  Gay. 

A.  Pope. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMSON 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ! 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 
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In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds  5 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid. 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  Ufa  the  soothing  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 

And  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell,  10 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar  15 

To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

And  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep. 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire. 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep.  20 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed. 

Ah  !   what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 
Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed. 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail  ? 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye  25 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  ? 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die. 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 
b2 
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But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend,  30 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side. 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend  ! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade  ; 

Dun  night  has  veiled  the  solemn  view  ! 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade,  35 

Meek  Nature's  Child,  again  adieu  ! 

The  genial  meads,  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  ; 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress. 

With  simple  hands,  thy  rural  tomb.  40 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes ; 

O  !  vales  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say. 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  ! 

W.  Collins. 


CHURCHILL'S  GRAVE 

A   FACT   LITERALLY    RENDERED 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 

The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 
With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
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On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone,  5 

With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown, 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  asked 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  tasked. 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century  ?      10 
And  thus  he  answered — *  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so  ; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave.' 
And  is  this  all  ?   I  thought — and  do  we  rip  15 

The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight, 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  ?   As  I  said. 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread,  20 

For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay. 
Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a  Newton's  thought. 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one. 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers  ; — as  he  caught,      25 

As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 
Thus  spoke  he, — '  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 
You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb. 
Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day. 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way    30 
To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  whatever 

Your   honour   pleases  :  ' —  then   most   pleased  I 
shook 

From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 
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Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  'twere 

Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare      35 

So  much  but  inconveniently  : — Ye  smile, 

I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones  !  all  the  while. 

Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tell. 

You  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  I  did  dwell 

With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  softened  eye,      40 

On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily. 

In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame — 

The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name. 

Lord  Byron. 


EPITAPH  ON  DR.  JOHNSON 

Here  Johnson  lies — a  sage,  by  all  allowed, 
Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  make  England  proud  ; 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence  by  wisdom  taught. 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought ; 
Whose   verse   may   claim — grave,    masculine,    and 
strong, —  5 

Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song  ; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  heaven  possessed. 
And  faith  at  last — alone  worth  all  the  rest. 
Oh  man  immortal  by  a  double  prize  ! 
By  Fame  on  earth — by  Glory  in  the  skies  !  10 

W.  CowPER. 
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COWPER'S  GRAVE 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the  heart's 

decaying  ; 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their 

praying. 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness,  as  low  as  silence, 

languish  : 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm  to  whom  she 

gave  lier  anguish. 

O  poets,  from  a  maniac's  tongue  was  poured  the 

deathless  singing  !  5 

O  Christians,  at  your  cross  of  hope,  a  hopeless  hand 

was  cUnging  ! 
O  men,  this  man  in  brotherhood  your  weary  paths 

beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,  and  died 

while  ye  were  smiling  ! 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read  through  dim- 
ming tears  his  story. 

How  discord  on  the  music  fell,  and  darkness  on  the 
glory,  lo 

And  how  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds  and  wan- 
dering lights  departed. 

He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken- 
hearted. 
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He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify  the  poet's  high  voca- 
tion, 

And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down  in  meeker 
adoration  ; 

Nor  ever  shall  he  be,  in  praise,  by  wise  or  good 
forsaken,  15 

Named  softly  as  the  household  name  of  one  whom 
God  hath  taken. 

With  quiet  sadness  and  no  gloom  I  learn  to  think 

upon  him, — 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness  to  God  whose 

heaven  hath  won  him, 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud   to  his  own 

love  to  blind  him. 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along  where  breath  and  bird 

could  find  him  ;  20 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain  such  quick 

poetic  senses 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars,  harmonious 

influences. 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass,  kept  his  within  its 

number. 
And  silent  shadows  from  the  trees  refreshed  him  Uke 

a  slumber. 

Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods  to  share 
his  home-caresses,  25 

Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes  with  sylvan  tender- 
nesses. 
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The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint,  from  false- 
hood's ways  removing, 

Its  women  and  its  men  became,  beside  him,  true  and 
loving. 

And  though,  in  blindness,  he  remained  unconscious 

of  that  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without  the  sweet  sense 

of  providing,  30 

He  testified  this  solemn  truth,  while  frenzy  desolated, 
— Nor   man   nor   nature   satisfy   whom   only   God 

created. 

Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not  his  mother  while 

she  blesses 
And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow  the  coolness  of  her 

kisses, — 
That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around — '  My  mother  ! 

Where's  my  mother  ?  ' —  35 

As  if  such  tender  words  and  deeds  could  come  from 

any  other  ! — 

The  fever  gone,   with  leaps  of  heart  he  sees  her 

bending  o'er  him. 
Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love,  the  unweary 

love  she  bore  him  ! — 
Thus,  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream  his  life's  long 

fever  gave  him. 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  Eyes,  which  closed  in 

death  to  save  him.  40 
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Thus  ?    oh,  not  thus  !    no  type  of  earth  can  image 

that  awaking, 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant  of  seraphs, 

round  him  breaking. 
Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  soul  from  body 

parted, 
But  felt  those  eyes  alone,  and  knew, — '  My  Saviour  I 

not  deserted  ! ' 

Deserted  !  Who  hath  dreamt  that  when  the  cross  in 
darkness  rested,  45 

Upon  the  Victim's  hidden  face,  no  love  was  mani- 
fested ? 

What  frantic  hands  outstretched  have  e'er  the  aton- 
ing drops  averted  ? 

What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the  soul,  that 
one  should  be  deserted  ? 

Deserted  !    God  could  separate  from  his  own  essence 

rather  ; 
And  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between  the  righteous 

Son  and  Father.  50 

Yea,  once,  Immanuel's   orphaned  cry  his  universe 

hath  shaken — 
It  went  up  single,  echoless, '  My  God,  I  am  forsaken ! ' 

It  went  up   from  the   Holy's    lips   amid  his  lost 

creation. 
That,  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  use  those  words  of 

desolation  ! 
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That  earth's  worst  frenzies,  marring  hope,  should 
mar  not  hope's  fruition,  55 

And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  should  see  his  rapture  in 
a  vision.  E.  B.  Browning. 

ON  KEATS 

WHO    DESIRED   THAT    ON    HIS   TOMB    SHOULD    BE 
INSCRIBED 

'  Here  lieth  One  whose  name  was  writ  on  water.' 
But,  ere  the  breath  that  could  erase  it  blew. 

Death,  in  remorse  for  that  fell  slaughter, 
Death,  the  immortalizing  winter,  flew 
Athwart  the  stream, — and  time's  printless  torrent 
grew  5 

A  scroll  of  crystal,  blazoning  the  name 

Of  Adonais  I  P.  B.  Shelley. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHARLES  LAMB 

To  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  Stone  is  sacred.     Here  he  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  he  first  drew  breath, 
Was  reared  and  taught ;    and  humbly  earned  his 

bread. 
To  the  strict  labours  of  the  merchant's  desk  5 

By  duty  chained.     Not  seldom  did  those  tasks 
Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent  depress 
His  spirit,  but  the  recompense  was  high  ; 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty's  rightful  sire ; 
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Affections,  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air ;  lo 

And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure  came, 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  from  converse  sweet 

With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded  streets 

With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart : 

So  genius  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong,  15 

And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thoughtful  love 

Inspired — works  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 

And  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning  plays, 

Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 

As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy,  20 

Humour  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 

The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  words. 

From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in  fields 

Had  been  derived  the  name  he  bore — a  name, 

Wherever  Christian  altars  have  been  raised,  25 

Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence  ; 

And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  gave  way, 

Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troubles  strange, 

Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  life ; 

Still,  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  lodged  30 

A  soul  by  resignation  sanctified  : 

And  if  too  often,  self-reproached,  he  felt 

That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 

A  power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him, 

Charity,  'mid  the  multitude  of  sins  35 

That  she  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 

To  an  unforgiving  judgement  from  just  Heaven, 

O,  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  Man  lived  ! 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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EXTEMPORE  EFFUSION  UPON  THE  DEATH 
OF  JAMES  HOGG 

When  first,  descending  from  the  moorlands, 

I  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide 

Along  a  bare  and  open  valley, 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered,  5 

Through  groves  that  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways. 
My  steps  the  Border-minstrel  led. 

The  mighty  Minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 

'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies  ;  lo 

And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 

Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes  : 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured, 

From  sign  to  sign,  its  steadfast  course. 

Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge  15 

Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source  ; 

The  rapt  One,  of  the  godlike  forehead. 

The  heaven-eyed  creature  sleeps  in  earth  : 

And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle, 

Has  vanished  from  his  lonely  hearth.  20 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain-summits. 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand. 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother. 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  1 
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Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber  25 

Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whispers, 
'  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear  ?  ' 

Our  haughty  life  is  crowned  with  darkness, 
Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath,  30 

On  which  with  thee,  O  Crabbe  !   forthlooking, 
I  gazed  from  Hampstead's  breezy  heath. 

As  if  but  yesterday  departed, 

Thou  too  art  gone  before  ;   but  why. 

O'er  ripe  fruit,  seasonably  gathered,  35 

Should  frail  survivors  heave  a  sigh  ? 

Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  Spirit, 

Sweet  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep  ; 

For  Her  who,  ere  her  summer  faded. 

Has  sunk  into  a  breathless  sleep.  40 

No  more  of  old  romantic  sorrows. 

For  slaughtered  Youth  or  love-lorn  Maid  I 

With  sharper  grief  is  Yarrow  smitten. 

And  Ettrick  mourns  with  her  their  Poet  dead. 

W.  Wordsworth. 

MEMORIAL  VERSES :  April  1850 

Goethe  in  Weimar  sleeps,  and  Greece, 

Long  since,  saw  Byron's  struggle  cease. 

But  one  such  death  remained  to  come. 

The  last  poetic  voice  is  dumb. 

What  shall  be  said  o'er  Wordsworth's  tomb  ?  5 
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When  Byron's  eyes  were  shut  in  death, 

We  bowed  our  head  and  held  our  breath. 

He  taught  us  httle  :  but  our  soul 

Had  feU  him  like  the  thunder's  roll. 

With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw  lo 

Of  Passion  with  Eternal  Law. 

And  yet  with  reverential  awe 

We  watched  the  fount  of  fiery  life 

Which  served  for  that  Titanic  strife. 


When  Goethe's  death  was  told,  we  said —  15 

Sunk,  then,  is  Europe's  sagest  head. 

Physician  of  the  Iron  Age 

Goethe  has  done  his  'pilgrimage. 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear —  20 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place 

And  said — Thou  ailest  here,  and  here. — 

He  looked  on  Europe's  dying  hour 

Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power  ; 

His  eye  plunged  down  the  weltering  strife,  25 

The  turmoil  of  expiring  life  ; 

He  said — The  end  is  everywhere : 

Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there, — 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 

Causes  of  things,  and  far  below  30 

His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 

Of  terror,  and  insane  distress. 

And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 
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And  Wordsworth  ! — Ah,  pale  ghosts,  rejoice  ! 

For  never  has  such  soothing  voice  35 

Been  to  your  shadowy  world  conveyed, 

Since  erst,  at  morn,  some  wandering  shade 

Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus  come 

Through  Hades,  and  the  mournful  gloom. 

Wordsworth  has  gone  from  us — and  ye,  40 

Ah,  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we. 

He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 

Had  fallen — on  this  iron  time 

Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 

He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound  45 

Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round  : 

He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  heart  in  tears. 

He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 

On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth  ; 

Smiles  broke  from  us  and  we  had  ease.  50 

The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 

Went  o'er  the  sun-lit  fields  again  : 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 

Our  youth  returned  :   for  there  was  shed 

On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead,  55 

Spirits  dried  up  and  closely-furled. 

The  freshness  of  the  early  world. 

Ah,  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 

Man's  prudence  and  man's  fiery  might. 

Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course  60 

Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force  ; 

But  where  will  Europe's  latter  hour 
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Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power  ? 

Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare, 

And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel ;  65 

Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 

But  who,  ah  who,  will  make  us  feel  ? 

The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 

Others  will  front  it  fearlessly — 

But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ?  70 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 
O  Rotha  !  with  thy  living  wave. 
Sing  him  thy  best !  for  few  or  none 
Hears  thy  voice  right,  now  he  is  gone. 

M.  Arnold. 


E.  B.  B. 

The  white-rose  garland  at  her  feet. 
The  crown  of  laurel  at  her  head. 

Her  noble  life  on  earth  complete. 
Lay  her  in  the  last  low  bed 

For  the  slumber  calm  and  deep  : 

'  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.' 

Soldiers  find  their  fittest  grave 
In  the  field  whereon  they  died  ; 

So  her  spirit  pure  and  brave 
Leaves  the  clay  it  glorified 

To  the  land  for  which  she  fought 

With  such  grand  impassioned  thought. 

0.0. EI.EGZES  r 
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Keats  and  Shelley  sleep  at  Rome, 

She  in  well-loved  Tuscan  earth  ; 
Finding  all  their  death's  long  home  15 

Far  from  their  old  home  of  birth. 
Italy,  you  hold  in  trust 
Very  sacred  English  dust. 

Therefore  this  one  prayer  I  breathe, — 

That  you  yet  may  worthy  prove  ao 

Of  the  heirlooms  they  bequeath 

Who  have  loved  you  with  such  love  : 

Fairest  land  while  land  of  slaves 

Yields  their  free  souls  no  fit  graves. 

J.  Thomson. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR 

Back  to  the  flower-town,  side  by  side. 

The  bright  months  bring. 
New-born,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Freedom  and  spring. 

The  sweet  land  laughs  from  sea  to  sea,  5 

Filled  full  of  sun  ; 
All  things  come  back  to  her,  being  free ; 

All  things  but  one. 

In  many  a  tender  wheaten  plot 

Flowers  that  were  dead  10 

Live,  and  old  suns  revive  ;  but  not 

That  holier  head. 
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By  this  white  wandering  waste  of  sea, 

Far  north,  I  hear 
One  face  shall  never  turn  to  me  15 

As  once  this  year ; 

Shall  never  smile  and  turn  and  rest 

On  mine  as  there. 
Nor  one  most  sacred  hand  be  prest 

Upon  my  hair.  20 

I  came  as  one  whose  thoughts  half  linger, 
Half  run  before  ; 
?      The  youngest  to  the  oldest  singer 
That  England  bore. 

I  found  him  whom  I  shall  not  find  25 

TiU  all  grief  end. 
In  hoUest  age  our  mightiest  mind, 

Father  and  friend. 

But  thou,  if  anything  endure. 

If  hope  there  be,  30 

O  spirit  that  man's  life  left  pure, 

Man's  death  set  free, 

Not  with  disdain  of  days  that  were 

Look  earthward  now ; 
Let  dreams  revive  the  reverend  hair,  35 

The  imperial  brow ; 

c2 
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Come  back  in  sleep,  for  in  the  life 

Where  thou  art  not 
We  find  none  like  thee.     Time  and  strife 

And  the  world's  lot  40 

Move  thee  no  more  ;   but  love  at  least 

And  reverent  heart 
May  move  thee,  royal  and  released. 

Soul,  as  thou  art. 

And  thou,  his  Florence,  to  thy  trust  45 

Receive  and  keep. 
Keep  safe  his  dedicated  dust. 

His  sacred  sleep. 

So  shall  thy  lovers,  come  from  far. 

Mix  with  thy  name  50 

As  morning-star  with  evening-star 

His  faultless  fame, 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS  AND 
EDWARD  BURNE-JONES 

The  sea  that  is  life  everlasting 

And  death  everlasting  as  life 
Abides  not  a  pilot's  forecasting, 

Foretells  not  of  peace  or  of  strife. 
The  might  of  the  night  that  was  hidden  5 

Arises  and  darkens  the  day, 
A  glory  rebuked  and  forbidden, 

Time's  crown,  and  his  prey. 
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No  sweeter,  no  kindlier,  no  fairer, 

No  lovelier  a  soul  from  its  birth  lo 

Wore  ever  a  brighter  and  rarer 

Life's  raiment  for  life  upon  earth 
Than  his  who  enkindled  and  cherished 

Art's  vestal  and  luminous  flame, 
That  dies  not  when  kingdoms  have  perished  15 

In  storm  or  in  shame. 

No  braver,  no  trustier,  no  purer. 

No  stronger  and  clearer  a  soul 
Bore  witness  more  splendid  and  surer 

For  manhood  found  perfect  and  whole  20 

Since  man  was  a  warrior  and  dreamer 

Than  his  who  in  hatred  of  wrong 
Would  fain  have  arisen  a  redeemer 

By  sword  or  by  song. 

Twin  brethren  in  spirit,  immortal  25 

As  art  and  as  love,  which  were  one 
For  you  from  the  birthday  whose  portal 

First  gave  you  to  sight  of  the  sun. 
To-day  nor  to-night  nor  to-morrow 

May  bring  you  again  from  above,  30 

Drawn  down  by  the  spell  of  the  sorrow 

Whose  anguish  is  love. 

No  light  re-arising  hereafter 

Shall  lighten  us  here  as  of  old 
When  seasons  were  lustrous  as  laughter  35 

Of  waves  that  are  snowshine  and  gold. 
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The  dawn  that  imbues  and  enkindles 

Life's  fluctuant  and  fugitive  sea 
Dies  down  as  the  starshine  that  dwindles 

And  cares  not  to  be.  40 

Men,  mightier  thun  death  which  divides  us, 

Friends,  dearer  than  sorrow  can  say, 
The  Ught  that  is  darkness  and  hides  us 

Awhile  from  each  other  away 
Abides  but  awhile  and  endures  not,  45 

We  know,  though  the  day  be  as  night. 
For  souls  that  forgetfulness  lures  not 

Till  sleep  be  in  sight. 

The  sleep  that  enfolds  you,  the  slumber 

Supreme  and  eternal  on  earth,  50 

Whence  ages  of  numberless  number 

Shall  bring  us  not  back  into  birth. 
We  know  not  indeed  if  it  be  not 

What  no  man  hath  known  if  it  be. 
Life,  quickened  with  light  that  we  see  not  55 

If  spirits  may  see. 

The  love  that  would  see  and  would  know  it 

Is  even  as  the  love  of  a  child. 
But  the  fire  of  the  fame  of  the  poet 

Who  gazed  on  the  past,  and  it  smiled,  60 

But  the  light  of  the  fame  of  the  painter 

Whose  hand  was  as  morning's  in  May, 
Death  bids  not  be  darker  or  fainter, 

Time  casts  not  away. 
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We,  left  of  them  loveless  and  lonely,  65 

Who  lived  in  the  hght  of  their  love. 
Whose  darkness  desires  it,  we  only. 

Who  see  them  afar  and  above. 
So  far,  if  we  die  not,  above  us. 

So  lately  no  dearer  than  near,  70 

May  know  not  of  death  if  they  love  us. 

Of  night  if  they  hear. 

We,  stricken  and  darkling  and  living, 

Who  loved  them  and  love  them,  abide 
A  day,  and  the  gift  of  its  giving,  75 

An  hour,  and  the  turn  of  its  tide. 
When  twilight  and  midnight  and  morrow 

Shall  pass  from  the  sight  of  the  sun. 
And  death  be  forgotten,  and  sorrow 

Discrowned  and  undone.  80 

For  us  as  for  these  will  the  breathless 

Brief  minute  arise  and  pass  by  : 
And  if  death  be  not  utterly  deathless. 

If  love  do  not  utterly  die, 
From  the  life  that  is  quenched  as  an  ember  8s 

The  soul  that  aspires  as  a  flame 
Can  choose  not  but  wholly  remember 

Love,  lovelier  than  fame. 

Though  sure  be  the  seal  of  their  glory 

And  fairer  no  fame  upon  earth,  90 

Though  never  a  leaf  shall  grow  hoary 

Of  the  crowns  that  were  given  them  at  birth, 
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While  time  as  a  vassal  doth  duty 

To  names  that  he  towers  not  above. 
More  perfect  in  price  and  in  beauty  95 

For  ever  is  love. 

The  night  is  upon  us,  and  anguish 

Of  longing  that  yearns  for  the  dead. 
But  mourners  that  faint  not  or  languish, 

That  veil  not  and  bow  not  the  head,  loo 

Take  comfort  to  heart  if  a  token 

Be  given  them  of  comfort  to  be  : 
While  darkness  on  earth  is  unbroken. 

Light  lives  on  the  sea. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


A  POET'S  EPITAPH 

Art  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
Of  public  conflicts  trained  and  bred  ? 

— ^First  learn  to  love  one  living  man  ; 
Then  may'st  thou  think  upon  the  dead. 

A  Lawyer  art  thou  ? — draw  not  nigh  I  5 

Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye. 

The  hardness  of  that  sallow  face. 

Art  thou  a  Man  of  purple  cheer  ? 

A  rosy  Man,  right  plump  to  see  ?  xo 

Approach  ;   yet,  Doctor,  not  too  near. 

This  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 
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Or  art  thou  one  of  gallant  pride, 

A  Soldier  and  no  man  of  chaff  ? 
Welcome  ! — ^but  lay  thy  sword  aside,  15 

And  lean  upon  a  peasant's  staff. 

Physician  art  thou  ? — one,  all  eyes. 

Philosopher  ! — a  fingering  slave, 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 

Upon  his  mother's  grave  ?  20 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 

O  turn  aside, — and  take,  I  pray, 
That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 

Thy  ever-dwindling  soul,  away  ! 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears  ;  25 

Led,  Heaven  knows  how  1   to  this  poor  sod  : 

And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  ; 
Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  God  ; 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling 

Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small ;  30 

A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing. 
An  intellectual  All-in-all  I 

Shut  close  the  door  ;   press  down  the  latch  ; 

Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust ; 
Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch  35 

Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 
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But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks. 

And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown  ? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 

A  music  sweeter  than  their  own.  40 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew. 

Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove  ; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth,  45 

Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 

Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 

Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — •  50 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  weak  ;  both  Man  and  Boy, 

Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land  ; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy  55 

The  things  which  others  understand. 

— Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength  ; 

Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave  ! 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length  ; 

Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave.  60 

W.  Wordsworth. 
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ON  A  POET  IN  A  WELSH  CHURCHYARD 

Kind  souls  I  who  strive  what  pious  hand  shall  bring 
The  first-found  crocus  from  reluctant  Spring, 
Or  blow  your  wintry  fingers  while  they  strew 
This  sunless  turf  with  rosemary  and  rue. 
Bend  o'er  your  lovers  first,  but  mind  to  save  5 

One  sprig  of  each  to  trim  a  poet's  grave. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

AN  EPITAPH  ON  MASTER  PHILIP  GRAY 

Reader,  stay  ! 
And  if  I  had  no  more  to  say, 
But  here  doth  lie,  till  the  last  day, 
All  that  is  left  of  PhiHp  Gray  ; 
It  might  thy  patience  richly  pay  :  5 

For  if  such  men  as  he  could  die. 
What  surety  of  life  have  thou  and  I  ? 

Ben  Jonson. 

AN  EPITAPH  UPON  DR.  BROOK 

A  Brook,  whose  stream  so  great,  so  good. 

Was  loved,  was  honoured  as  a  flood  : 

Whose  banks  the  Muses  dwelt  upon. 

More  than  their  own  Helicon  ; 

Here  at  length  hath  gladly  found  5 

A  quiet  passage  under  ground  ; 

Meanwhile  his  lov6d  banks,  now  dry. 

The  Muses  with  their  tears  supply. 

R.  Crasiiaw. 
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EPITAPH  FOR  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night  ; 
God  said  '  Let  Newton  be  ' ;   and  all  was  light. 

A.  Pope. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  TALBOT 

Let  me  contemplate  thee,  fair  soul,  and  though 
I  cannot  track  the  way  which  thou  didst  go 
In  thy  celestial  journey  ;   and  my  heart 
Expansion  wants,  to  think  what  now  thou  art, 
How  bright  and  wide  thy  glories  !   yet  I  may  5 

Remember  thee,  as  thou  wert  in  thy  clay. 
Best  object  to  my  heart !   what  virtues  be 
Inherent  even  to  the  least  thought  of  thee  ! 
Death,  which  to  the  vigorous  heat  of  youth  brings  fear 
In  its  lean  look,  doth  like  a  prince  appear,  10 

Now  glorious  to  my  eye  ;   since  it  possessed 
The  wealthy  empire  of  that  happy  chest 
Which  harbours  thy  rich  dust ;   for  how  can  he 
Be  thought  a  bankrupt  that  embraces  thee  ? 

Chaste  as  the  nun's  first  vow,  as  fairly  bright        15 
As  when  by  death  her  soul  shines  in  full  light. 
Freed  from  the  eclipse  of  earth,  each  word  that  came 
From  thee,  dear  Talbot,  did  beget  a  flame 
To  enkindle  virtue  ;   which  so  fair  by  thee 
Became,  man,  that  blind  mole,  her  face  did  see.     20 
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But  now  to  our  eye  she  's  lost,  and  if  she  dwell 

Yet  on  the  earth  she  's  coffined  in  the  cell 

Of  some  cold  hermit,  who  so  keeps  her  there 

As  if  of  her  the  old  man  jealous  were. 

Nor  ever  shows  her  beauty  but  to  some  25 

Carthusian  who,  even  by  his  vow,  is  dumb. 

So  'mid  the  ice  of  the  far  Northern  Sea, 

A  star  about  the  Arctic  circle  may 

Than  ours  yield  clearer  light,  yet  that  but  shall 

Serve  at  the  frozen  pilot's  funeral.  30 

Thou,  brightest  constellation  !   to  this  main 

Which  all  we  sinners  traffic  on,  didst  deign 

The  bounty  of  thy  fire,  which  with  so  clear 

And  constant  beams  did  our  frail  vessels  steer 

That  safely  we,  what  storm  so  e'er  bore  sway,        35 

Passed  o'er  the  rugged  Alps  of  the  angry  sea. 

There  is  no  peace  in  sin.     Eternal  war 

Doth  rage  'mong  vices.     But  all  virtues  are 

Friends  'mong  themselves,  and  choicest  accents  be 

Harsh  echoes  of  their  heavenly  harmony.  40 

While  thou  didst  live  we  did  that  union  find 

In  the  so  fair  republic  of  thy  mind. 

Where  discord  never  swelled.     And  as  we  dare 

Affirm  those  goodly  structures  temples  are 

Where  well-tuned  quires  strike  zeal  into  the  ear,      45 

The  music  of  thy  soul  made  us  say,  there 

God  had  his  altars,  every  breath  a  spice 

And  each  religious  act  a  sacrifice. 

W.  Habington. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  HERVEY 

Immodicis  brevis  est  aetas  el  rara  senectus. — Mart. 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night, 

Scarce  could  the  Morn  drive  on  the  unwilling  Light, 

When  Sleep,  Death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breast 

By  something  liker  Death  possessed. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow,  5 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  that  ?  Ah  me  !  too  much  I  know  I 

My  sweet  companion  and  my  gentle  peer, 

Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here,  10 

Thy  end  for  ever  and  my  life  to  moan  ? 

O  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone  ! 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 

Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart. 

Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part  15 

Than  I,  my  dearest  Friend,  do  part  from  thee. 

My  dearest  Friend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  ! 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be  : 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too.  20 

Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day. 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  he  ; 
Alas  1  my  treasure  's  gone  ;   why  do  I  stay  ? 
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Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights,  25 

How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights. 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  famed  for  love. 

Wondered  at  us  from  above  ! 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lusts,  or  wine ; 

But  search  of  deep  Philosophy,  30 

Wit,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry — 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  Friend,  were  thine. 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say 

Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day  ? 

Was  there  a  tree  about  which  did  not  know  35 

The  love  betwixt  us  two  ? 

Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade ; 
Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join 
And  into  darksome  shades  combine. 

Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  is  laid  !         40 

Large  was  his  soul  :   as  large  a  soul  as  e'er 

Submitted  to  inform  a  body  here  ; 

High  as  the  place  'twas  shortly  in  Heaven  to  have. 

But  low  and  humble  as  his  grave. 
So  high  that  all  the  virtues  there  did  come,  45 

As  to  their  chiefest  seat 

Conspicuous  and  great ; 
So  low,  that  for  me  too  it  made  a  room. 

Knowledge  he  only  sought,  and  so  soon  caught 
As  if  for  hjm  knowledge  had  rather  sought ;  50 

Nor  did  more  learning  ever  crowded  He 
In  such  a  short  mortality. 
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Whene'er  the  skilful  youth  discoursed  or  writ, 

Still  did  the  notions  throng 

About  his  eloquent  tongue  ;  55 

Nor  could  his  ink  flow  faster  than  his  wit. 

His  mirth  was  the  pure  spirits  of  various  wit. 

Yet  never  did  his  God  or  friends  forget ; 

And  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  view, 

Retired,  and  gave  to  them  their  due.  60 

For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took. 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 

Was  so  with  notions  written  o'er. 
As  if  wise  Nature  had  made  that  her  book. 

With  as  much  zeal,  devotion,  piety,  65 

He  always  lived,  as  other  saints  do  die. 
Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept. 

Weeping  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept. 
Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lay. 

Like  the  Sun's  laborious  light,  70 

Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night. 
Unsullied  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

But  happy  thou,  ta'en  from  this  frantic  age, 

Where  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  does  rage  ! 

A  fitter  time  for  Heaven  no  soul  e'er  chose —  75 

The  place  now  only  free  from  those. 

There  'mong  the  blest  thou  dost  for  ever  shine  ; 
And  whereso'er  thou  cast'st  thy  view 
Upon  that  white  and  radiant  crew,  79 

See'st  not  a  soul  clothed  with  more  light  than  thine, 

A.  Cowley. 
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TO  THE  PIOUS  MEMORY  OF  THE  ACCOM- 
PLISHED YOUNG  LADY  MRS.  ANNE 
KILLIGREW 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 

Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  Blest, 
Whose  palms,  new  plucked  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest :  5 

Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star. 
Thou  roll'st  above  us  in  thy  wandering  race. 

Or,  in  procession  fixed  and  regular. 
Moved  with  the  heaven's  majestic  pace ; 

Or,  called  to  more  superior  bliss,  10 

Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss  : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space  ; 
(Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine. 
Since  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine.)  15 

Hear  then  a  mortal  muse  thy  praise  rehearse 

In  no  ignoble  verse  ; 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here. 
When  thy  firstfruits  of  poesy  were  given 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there,  20 

While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

May  we  presume  to  say,  that  at  thy  birth. 
New  joy  was  sprung  in  heaven  as  well  as  here  on 
earth  ? 

O.G. ELKGIES  J) 
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For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  combine  25 

On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine, 
And  even  the  most  malicious  were  in  trine. 
Thy  brother-angels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tuned  it  high. 

That  all  the  people  of  the  sky  30 

Might  know  a  poetess  was  born  on  earth. 
And  then  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres  ! 
And  if  no  clustering  swarm  of  bees 
On  thy  sweet  mouth  distilled  their  golden  dew,     35 
'Twas  that  such  vulgar  miracles 
Heaven  had  not  leisure  to  renew  : 
For  all  the  blest  fraternity  of  Love 
Solemnized  there  thy  birth  and  kept  thy  holyday 
above. 


O  gracious  God  !  How  far  have  we  40 

Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordained  above, 
For  tongues  of  angels  and  for  hymns  of  love  ! 
Oh  wretched  we  !   why  were  we  hurried  down        46 

This  lubric  and  adulterate  age 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 

To  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  ? 
What  can  we  say  to  excuse  our  second  Fall  ?  50 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all : 
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Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoiled, 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth  and  undefiled, 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound       55 

To  raise  the  nations  underground  ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  Fate  ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake  and  those  who  sleep  ;  60 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky, 
When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread. 
Those  clothed  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead  ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound  65 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound  : 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  ground  ; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  choir  shalt  go. 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show,  71 

The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learned  below. 

J.  Dryden. 

SONNET 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF   MR.    RICHARD   WEST 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine 
And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire  : 

The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join  ; 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire : 
d2 
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These  ears,  alas  !  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine  ; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men  : 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear  : 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain  : 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain. 

T.  Gray. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  LEVETT, 
A  PRACTISER  IN  PHYSIC 

Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blasts  or  slow  decline 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year,  5 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend. 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 

Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind  ;  10 

Nor,  lettered  arrogance,  deny 

Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 
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When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid, 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed  15 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  poured  his  groan, 

And  lonely  Want  retired  to  die  ;  ao 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride, 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round,  25 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void  : 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ;  30 

His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain,  35 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

S.  Johnson. 
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STANZAS  FROM  '  IN  MEMORIAM » 

I  SOMETIMES  hold  it  half  a  sin 

To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 

For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain,  5 

A  use  in  measured  language  lies  ; 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er. 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold  ;  10 

But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

One  writes,  that  '  Other  friends  remain  ', 
That  *  Loss  is  common  to  the  race  ' — 
And  common  is  the  commonplace,  35 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more  : 
Too  common  !    Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break.  20 

O  father,  whereso'er  thou  be. 

Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son  ; 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done, 

Hath  stilled  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 
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O  mother,  praying  God  will  save  25 

Thy  sailor, — while  thy  head  is  bowed, 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 

At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well ;  30 

Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell, 

And  something  written,  something  thought ; 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home  ; 

And  even  met  him  on  his  way 

With  wishes,  thinking,  '  here  to-day,'  35 

Or  '  here  to-morrow  will  he  come.' 

O  somewhere,  meek  unconscious  dove, 

That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair ; 

And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair. 
Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  !  40 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest ; 

And  thinking  '  this  will  please  him  best ', 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  rose  ; 

For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night ;  45 

And  with  the  thought  her  colour  burns  ; 
And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 

Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right ; 
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And,  even  when  she  turned,  the  curse 

Had  fallen,  and  her  future  lord  50 

Was  drowned  in  passing  through  the  ford, 

Or  killed  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

O  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 

To  her,  perpetual  maidenhood,  55 

And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 

Lord  Tennyson. 

STANZAS 

IN   MEMORY    OF   EDWARD    QUILLINAN 

I  SAW  him  sensitive  in  frame, 

I  knew  his  spirits  low  ; 
And  wished  him  health,  success,  and  fame  : 

I  do  not  wish  it  now. 

For  these  are  all  their  own  reward,  5 

And  leave  no  good  behind  ; 
They  try  us,  oftenest  make  us  hard. 

Less  modest,  pure,  and  kind. 

Alas  !    Yet  to  the  suffering  man, 

In  this  his  mortal  state,  10 

Friends  could  not  give  what  Fortune  can — 

Health,  ease,  a  heart  elate. 

But  he  is  now  by  Fortune  foiled 
No  more  ;  and  we  retain 
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The  memory  of  a  man  unspoiled,  15 

Sweet,  generous,  and  humane  ; 

With  all  the  fortunate  have  not — 

With  gentle  voice  and  brow. 
Ahve,  we  would  have  changed  his  lot : 

We  would  not  change  it  now.  20 

M.  Arnold. 


STANZAS  FROM  *  THYRSIS  ' 

A  MONODY  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  AUTHOR's  FRIEND 
ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH,  WHO  DIED  AT  FLORENCE, 
1861. 

It  irked  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest. 
He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields, 

He  loved  his  mates  ;  but  yet  he  could  not  keep. 
For  that  a  shadow  lowered  on  the  fields. 

Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep. 
Some  life  of  men  unblest  6 

He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  and  filled  his 
head. 
He  went ;  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground  ; 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing,  he  is  dead  !      10 

So,  some  tempestuous  morn  in  early  June, 
When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o'er. 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day — 
When  garden-walks,  and  all  the  grassy  floor, 
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With  blossoms,  red  and  white,  of  fallen  May, 
And  chestnut-flowers  are  strewn —  i6 

So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo's  parting  cry. 

From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vext  garden- 
trees. 
Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze  : 
The  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom  go  I.  20 

Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Soon  will  the  high  Midsummer  pomps  come  on, 

Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and  swell. 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon. 

Sweet- William  with  its  homely  cottage-smell. 
And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow ;  26 

Roses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar. 

And  open,  jasmine-muffled  lattices. 

And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden-trees, 
And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening-star. 

He  hearkens  not !  light  comer,  he  is  flown  !  31 

What  matters  it  ?  next  year  he  will  return. 

And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet  spring-days. 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling  fern, 
And  blue-bells  trembling  by  the  forest-ways, 
And  scent  of  hay  new-mown.  36 

But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall  see  ! 
See  him  come  back,  and  cut  a  smoother  reed, 
And  blow  a  strain  the  world  at  last  shall  heed — 
For  Time,  not  Corydon,  hath  conquered  thee. 

M.  Arnold. 
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HERACLITUS 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were 

dead  ; 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter 

tears  to  shed. 
I  wept  as  I  remembered,  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down 

the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian 
guest,  5 

A  handful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest. 

Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales,  awake; 

For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  cannot 
take. 

W.  Cory. 

THE  KNIGHT'S  TOMB 

Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kellyn  ? 

Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  man  be  ? — 

By  the  side  of  a  spring,  on  the  breast  of  Helvellyn, 

Under  the  twigs  of  a  young  birch  tree  ! 

The  oak  that  in  summer  was  sweet  to  hear,  5 

And  rustled  its  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

And  whistled  and  roared  in  the  winter  alone. 

Is  gone, — and  the  birch  in  its  stead  is  grown. — 

The  Knight's  bones  are  dust. 

And  his  good  sword  rust ; —  10 

His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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FROM  'AN  EPITAPH  UPON  THOMAS,  LORD 
FAIRFAX ' 

Fairfax,  the  valiant !  and  the  only  he 
Who  e'er,  for  that  alone,  a  conqueror  would  be. 
Both  sexes'  virtues  were  in  him  combined  : 

He  had  the  fierceness  of  the  manliest  mind, 

« 

And  yet  the  meekness  too  of  womankind.  5 

He  never  knew  what  envy  was,  or  hate. 

His  soul  was  filled  with  worth  and  honesty, 
And  with  another  thing,  quite  out  of  date, 

Called  modesty. 
When  all  the  nation  he  had  won,  ib 

And  with  expense  of  blood  had  bought 
Store  great  enough,  he  thought. 
Of  glory  and  renown  : 
He  then  his  arms  laid  down 

With  just  as  Uttle  pride  1$ 

As  if  he  had  been  of  his  enemy's  side  ; 
Or  one  of  them  could  do,  that  were  undone. 
He  neither  wealth  nor  places  sought ; 
He  never  for  himself  but  others  fought. 

He  was  content  to  know  20 

(For  he  had  found  it  so) 
That,  when  he  pleased,  to  conquer  he  was  able  ; 
And  leave  the  spoil  and  plunder  to  the  rabble. 
He  might  have  been  a  king, 
But  that  he  understood  25 

How  much  it  was  a  meaner  thing 
To  be  unjustly  great  than  honourably  good. 

G.  ViLLiERs,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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THE  STANDARD-BEARER'S  EPITAPH 

Steep  is  the  soldier's  path ;  nor  are  the  heights 

Of  glory  to  be  won  without  long  toil 

And  arduous  efforts  of  enduring  hope  ; 

Save  when  Death  takes  the  aspirant  by  the  hand, 

And  cutting  short  the  work  of  years,  at  once  5 

Lifts  him  to  that  conspicuous  eminence. 

Such  fate  was  mine. — The  standard  of  the  Buffs 

I  bore  at  Albuhera,  on  that  day 

When,  covered  by  a  shower,  and  fatally 

For  friends  misdeemed,  the  Polish  lancers  fell        10 

Upon  our  rear.     Surrounding  me,  they  claimed 

My  precious  charge. — '  Not  but  with  life  !  '  I  cried. 

And  life  was  given  for  immortality. 

The  flag  which  to  my  heart  I  held,  when  wet 

With  that  heart's  blood,  was  soon  victoriously      15 

Regained  on  that  great  day.     In  former  times, 

Marlborough  beheld  it  borne  at  Ramilies  ; 

For  Brunswick  and  for  liberty  it  waved 

Triumphant  at  CuUoden  ;  and  hath  seen 

The  hlies  on  the  Caribbean  shores  20 

Abased  before  it.     Then  too  in  the  front 

Of  battle  did  it  flap  exultingly. 

When  Douro,  with  its  wide  stream  interposed, 

Saved  not  the  French  invaders  from  attack, 

Discomfiture,  and  ignominious  rout.  25 

My  name  is  Thomas  :  undisgraced  have  I 

Transmitted  it.     He  who  in  days  to  come 

May  bear  the  honoured  banner  to  the  field, 

Will  think  of  Albuhera,  and  of  me. 

R.   SoUTHEY. 


COWPER 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE 

Toll  for  the  brave — 
The  brave  !  that  are  no  more  : 

All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 
Fast  by  their  native  shore. 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave,  5 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel 
And  laid  her  on  her  side ; 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 
And  she  was  overset ;  .10 

Down  went  the  Royal  George, 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave — 
Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  last  sea-fight  is  fought,  15 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle. 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock, 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak. 
She  ran  upon  no  rock ;  20 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 

When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 
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Weigh  the  vessel  up,  25 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes. 

And  mingle  with  your  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes  ; 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 
And  she  may  float  again,  30 

Full  charged  with  England's  thunder. 
And  plough  the  distant  main  ; 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 
His  victories  are  o'er  ; 

And  he  and  his  Eight  hundred  35 

Must  plough  the  wave  no  more. 

W.    COWPER. 


ENGLAND'S  DEAD 

Son  of  the  ocean  isle  ! 
Where  sleep  your  mighty  dead  ? 
Show  me  what  high  and  stately  pile 
Is  reared  o'er  Glory's  bed. 

Go,  stranger  !  track  the  deep,  5 

Free,  free,  the  white  sail  spread  ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On  Egypt's  burning  plains. 

By  the  pyramid  o'erswayed,  10 

With  fearful  power  the  noonday  reigns. 
And  the  palm-trees  yield  no  shade. 
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But  let  the  angry  sun 
From  heaven  look  fiercely  red, 
Unfelt  by  those  whose  task  is  done  ! —  15 

There  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  hurricane  hath  might 
Along  the  Indian  shore, 
And  far  by  Ganges'  banks  at  night 

Is  heard  the  tiger's  roar.  2c 

But  let  the  sound  roll  on  ! 
It  hath  no  tone  of  dread 
For  those  that  from  their  toils  are  gone  ; — 
There  slumber  England's  dead  ! 

Loud  rush  the  torrent-floods  25 

The  western  wilds  among, 
And  free  in  green  Columbia's  woods 
The  hunter's  bow  is  strung. 

But  let  the  floods  rush  on  ! 

Let  the  arrow's  flight  be  sped  !  30 

Why  should  they  reck  whose  task  is  done  ? — 
There  slumber  England's  dead  ! 

The  mountain-storms  rise  high 
In  the  snowy  Pyrenees, 
And  toss  the  pine-boughs  through  the  sky  35 

Like  rose-leaves  on  the  breeze. 
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But  let  the  storm  rage  on  ! 
Let  the  fresh-wreaths  be  shed  ! 
For  the  Roncesvalles'  field  is  won, — 

There  slumber  England's  dead.  40 

On  the  frozen  deep's  repose, 
'Tis  a  dark  and  dreadful  hour. 
When  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  close. 
And  the  northern  night-clouds  lower. 

But  let  the  ice  drift  on  !  45 

Let  the  cold-blue  desert  spread  ! 
Their  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done, — 
Even  there  sleep  England's  dead. 

The  warlike  of  the  isles, 

The  men  of  field  and  wave  !  50 

Are  not  the  rocks  their  funeral  piles. 
The  seas  and  shores  their  grave  ? 

Go,  stranger  !  track  the  deep. 
Free,  free,  the  white  sail  spread  ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep,  55 

Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

Felicia  Hemans. 

EPITAPH 

Fight  well,  my  comrades,  and  prove  your  bravery. 
Me  too 
God  call'd  out,  but  crown'd  early  before  the  battle. 

R.  Bridges. 

0.0. — BLBaiES  E 
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EPITAPHS 

IN    OBITUM    M.    S.    X°   MAIJ,    1614 

^Iay  !  Be  thou  never  graced  with  birds  that  sing, 

Nor  Flora's  pride  ! 
In  thee  all  flowers  and  roses  spring, 

Mine  only  died. 

W.  Browne. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  ALL  VERSE 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 

Fair  and  learned  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 

To  her  name  ;  for  after  days. 

Some  kind  woman,  born  as  she, 

Reading  this,  like  Niobe,  : 

Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 

Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb. 

W.  Browne. 

EPITAPH  ON  ELIZABETH,  L.H. 

WouLDST  thou  hear  what  man  can  say 
In  a  little  ?     Reader,  stay. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die ; 
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Which  in  life  did  harbour  give  5 

To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 

If  at  all  she  had  a  fault 

Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault. 

One  name  was  Elizabeth, 

The  other  let  it  sleep  with  death.  10 

Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell. 

Than  that  it  Hved  at  all.     Farewell ! 

Ben  Jonson. 


ON  THE  LADY  MARY  VILLIERS 

The  Lady  Mary  Villiers  hes 

Under  this  stone  ;  with  weeping  eyes 

The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birth. 

And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth. 

If  any  of  them,  Reader,  were  5 

Known  unto  thee,  now  shed  a  tear ; 

Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem 

As  dear  to  thee  as  this  to  them. 

Though  a  stranger  to  this  place 

Bewail  in  theirs  thine  own  hard  case  :  10 

For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 
Mayst  find  thy  Darling  in  an  urn. 

T.  Carew. 


e2 
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ON  A  VIRTUOUS  YOUNG  GENTLEWOMAN 
THAT  DIED  SUDDENLY 

When  the  old  flaming  prophet  climbed  the  sky. 

Who  at  one  glimpse  did  vanish  and  not  die, 

He  made  more  preface  to  a  death  than  this. 

So  far  from  sick  she  did  not  breathe  amiss : 

She  who  to  Heaven  more  Heaven  doth  annex,        5 

Whose  lowest  thought  was  above  all  our  sex, 

Accounted  nothing  death  but  to  be  reprieved. 

And  died  as  free  from  sickness  as  she  lived. 

Others  are  dragged  away,  or  must  be  driven. 

She  only  saw  her  time  and  stept  to  Heaven ;         10 

Where  seraphims  view  all  her  glories  o'er. 

As  one  returned  that  had  been  there  before. 

For  while  she  did  this  lower  world  adorn, 

Her  body  seemed  rather  assumed  than  born. 

So  rarefied,  advanced,  so  pure  and  whole,  is 

That  body  might  have  been  another's  soul ; 

And  equally  a  miracle  it  were 

That  she  could  die,  or  that  she  could  live  here. 

W.  Cartwright. 

AN  EPITAPH 

Enough  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fame  ; 
'Tis  to  commend  her,  but  to  name. 
Courtship,  which,  living,  she  declined. 
When  dead,  to  offer  were  unkind. 
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Where  never  any  could  speak  ill,  5 

Who  would  officious  praises  spill  ? 
Nor  can  the  truest  wit,  or  friend. 
Without  detracting,  her  commend  ; 
To  say,  she  lived  a  virgin  chaste 
In  this  age  loose  and  all  unlaced  ;  10 

Nor  was,  when  vice  is  so  allowed. 
Of  virtue  or  ashamed  or  proud  ; 
That  her  soul  was  on  Heaven  so  bent, 
No  minute  but  it  came  and  went ; 
That  ready  her  last  debt  to  pay,  15 

She  summed  her  life  up  every  day  ; 
Modest  as  morn,  as  mid-day  bright. 
Gentle  as  evening,  cool  as  night : 
'Tis  true  ;  but  all  too  weakly  said  ; 
'Twas  more  significant,  she 's  dead.  20 

A.  Marvell. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  ELIZABETH 
FILMER 

You  that  shall  hve  awhile  before 

Old  Time  tires  and  is  no  more, 

When  that  this  ambitious  stone 

Stoops  low  as  what  it  tramples  on, 

Know  that  in  that  age  when  sin 

Gave  the  world  law  and  governed  queen, 

A  virgin  lived  that  still  put  on 

White  thoughts,  though  out  of  fashion, 


70  LOVELACE 

That  traced  the  stars,  'spite  of  report,  9 

And  durst  be  good,  though  chidden  for't : 

Of  such  a  soul  that  infant  heaven 

Repented  what  it  thus  had  given  ; 

For  finding  equal  happy  man 

The  impatient  powers  snatched  it  again. 

Thus  chaste  as  the  air  whither  she  's  fled,       15 

She,  making  her  celestial  bed 

In  her  warm  alabaster,  lay 

As  cold  as  in  this  house  of  clay  ; 

Nor  were  the  rooms  unfit  to  feast. 

Or  circumscribe  this  angel-guest ;  20 

The  radiant  gem  was  brightly  set 

In  as  divine  a  carcanet ; 

For  which  the  clearer  was  not  known. 

Her  mind,  or  her  complexion ; 

Such  an  everlasting  grace,  25 

Such  a  beatific  face ; 

Incloisters  here  this  narrow  floor 

That  possessed  all  hearts  before. 

Thus,  although  this  marble  must, 

As  all  things,  crumble  into  dust,  30 

And  though  you  find  this  fair-built  tomb 

Ashes,  as  what  lies  in  its  womb, 

Yet  her  saint -like  name  shall  shine 

A  living  glory  to  this  shrine. 

And  her  eternal  fame  be  read,  35 

When  all  but  very  virtue  's  dead. 

R.  Lovelace. 
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ON  MRS.  CORBET 

WHO    DIED    OF   A    CANCER  IN    HER   BREAST 

Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 

Blessed  with  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense  : 

No  conquests  she,  but  o'er  herself,  desired. 

No  arts  essayed,  but  not  to  be  admired. 

Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown,  s 

Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 

So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind  ; 

So  firm,  so  soft ;  so  strong,  yet  so  refined  ; 

Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried  ; 

The  saint  sustained  it,  but  the  woman  died.  lo 

A.  Pope. 

EPITAPH  OF  DIONYSIA 

Here  doth  Dionysia  lie  : 

She  whose  little  wanton  foot 
Tripping  (ah,  too  carelessly  !) 

Touched  this  tomb  and  fell  into  't. 

Trip  no  more  shall  she,  nor  fall,  5 

And  her  trippings  were  so  few ! 
Summers  only  eight  in  all 

Had  the  sweet  child  wandered  through. 

But  already  life's  few  suns 

Love's  strong  seeds  had  ripened  warm,        10 
All  her  ways  were  winning  ones. 

All  her  cunning  was  to  charm. 
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And  the  fancy,  in  the  flower 

While  the  flesh  was  in  the  bud. 
Childhood's  dawning  sex  did  dower  15 

With  warm  gusts  of  womanhood. 

O  what  joys  by  hope  begun, 

O  what  kisses  kissed  by  thought, 

What  love-deeds  by  fancy  done, 

Death  to  endless  dust  hath  wrought !  20 

Had  the  Fates  been  kind  as  thou. 

Who,  till  now,  wast  never  cold. 
Once  Love's  aptest  scholar,  now 

Thou  hadst  been  his  teacher  bold. 

But  if  buried  seeds  upthrow  25 

Fruits  and  flowers  ;  if  flower  and  fruit 

By  their  nature  fitly  show 

What  the  seeds  are  whence  they  shoot ; 

Dionysia,  o'er  this  tomb. 

Where  thy  buried  beauties  be,  30 

From  their  dust  shall  spring  and  bloom 

Loves  and  graces  hke  to  thee. 

Unknown. 
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TO  STELLA 

FROM    PLATO 

Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living. 

Ere  thy  fair  Ught  had  fled  ; — 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 

New  splendour  to  the  dead. 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

EPITAPHS 

I  DIED  in  very  flow'r :  yet  call  me  not  unhappy 
therefore. 
Ye  that  against  sweet  life  once  a  lament  have 
utter'd. 

When  thou,  my  beloved,  diedst,  I  saw  heaven  open. 
And  all  earthly  delight  inhabiting  Paradise. 

Where  thou  art  better  I  too  were,  dearest,  any- 
where than 
Wanting  thy  well-lov'd  lovely  presence  anywhere. 

R.  Bridges. 

DIRCE 

Stand  close  around,  ye  Stygian  set. 

With  Dirce  in  one  boat  conveyed  !  ' 

Or  Charon,  seeing,  may  forget 
That  he  is  old  and  she  a  shade. 

W.  S.  Landoe. 


74  SHAKESPEARE 


AH,  WHAT  AVAILS  THE  SCEPTRED  RACE 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine  I 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

W.  S.  Landor. 


DIRGE 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  ; 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  5 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  :  10 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 
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Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash 

Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ;  15 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

W.  Shakespeare. 


A  SEA  DIRGE 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  : 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  5 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell  : 

[Burden  :  ding-dong. 
Hark  !  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 

W.  Shakespeare. 

A  LAND  DIRGE 

Call  for  the  robin-redbreast  and  the  wren. 
Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole  5 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole. 
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To  rear  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm 
And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robbed)  sustain  no  harm  ; 
But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that 's  foe  to  men, 
For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again.  lo 

J.  Webster. 


DIRGE  FOR  FIDELE 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earUest  bloom. 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear  5 

To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove  : 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen  ; 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  :  10 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew  ! 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid  ; 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers,  15 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 
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When  howling  winds  and  beating  rain. 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 
Or  'midst  the  chase  on  every  plain. 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell.  sc 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  ; 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more, 

And  mourned  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 

W.  Collins. 

DIRGE 

Blest  is  the  turf,  serenely  blest. 

Where  throbbing  hearts  may  sink  to  rest. 

Where  life's  long  journey  turns  to  sleep. 

Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  weep. 

A  little  sod,  a  few  sad  flowers,  5 

A  tear  for  long-departed  hours. 

Is  all  that  feeling  hearts  request 

To  hush  their  weary  thoughts  to  rest. 

There  shall  no  vain  ambition  come 

To  lure  them  from  their  quiet  home  ;  10 

Nor  sorrow  Uft,  with  heart-strings  riven. 

The  meek  imploring  eye  to  heaven ; 

Nor  sad  remembrance  stoop  to  shed 

His  wrinkles  on  the  slumberer's  head ; 

And  never,  never  love  repair  15 

To  breathe  his  idle  whispers  there  ! 

J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt. 


78  EMERSON 


A  DIRGE 


Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Young  spirit,  rest  thee  now  ! 
Even  while  with  us  thy  footstep  trod. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  ! 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high  ! — 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death. 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Lone  are  the  paths  and  sad  the  bowers 
Whence  thy  meek  smile  is  gone  ; 

But  oh  ! — a  brighter  home  than  ours 
In  heaven  is  now  thine  own. 

Felicia  Hemans. 


DIRGE 

Knows  he  who  tills  this  lonely  field. 

To  reap  its  scanty  corn, 
What  mystic  fruit  his  acres  yield 

At  midnight  and  at  morn  ? 

In  the  long  sunny  afternoon. 
The  plain  was  full  of  ghosts ; 

I  wandered  up,  I  wandered  down. 
Beset  by  pensive  hosts. 
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The  winding  Concord  gleamed  below. 

Pouring  as  wide  a  flood  xo 

As  when  my  brothers,  long  ago. 
Came  with  me  to  the  wood. 


But  they  are  gone, — ^the  holy  ones 
Who  trod  with  me  this  lovely  vale ; 

The  strong,  star  bright  companions  15 

Are  silent,  low,  and  pale. 

My  good,  my  noble,  in  their  prime, 
Who  made  this  world  the  feast  it  was. 

Who  learned  with  me  the  lore  of  time. 

Who  loved  this  dwelling-place  !  20 

They  took  this  valley  for  their  toy. 
They  played  with  it  in  every  mood ; 

A  cell  for  prayer,  a  hall  for  joy, — 
They  treated  nature  as  they  would. 

They  coloured  the  horizon  round  ;  25 

Stars  flamed  and  faded  as  they  bade ; 

All  echoes  hearkened  for  their  sound, — 
They  made  the  woodlands  glad  or  mad. 

I  touch  this  flower  of  silken  leaf. 

Which  once  our  childhood  knew ;  30 

Its  soft  leaves  wound  me  with  a  grief 

Whose  balsam  never  grew. 
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Hearken  to  yon  pine-warbler 

Singing  aloft  in  the  tree  1 
Hearest  thou,  O  traveller,  35 

What  he  singeth  to  me  ? 

Not  unless  God  made  sharp  thine  ear 

With  sorrow  such  as  mine. 
Out  of  that  delicate  lay  couldst  thou 

Its  heavy  tale  divine.  4° 

'  Go,  lonely  man,'  it  saith  ; 

'  They  loved  thee  from  their  birth  ; 
Their  hands  were  pure,  and  pure  their  faith, — 

There  are  no  such  hearts  on  earth. 

'  Ye  drew  one  mother's  milk,  45 

One  chamber  held  ye  all ; 
A  very  tender  history 

Did  in  your  childhood  fall. 

'  Ye  cannot  unlock  your  heart. 

The  key  is  gone  with  them  ;  50 

The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 

The  master's  requiem.' 

R.  W.  Emerson. 


LAMB  81 

HESTER 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try. 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead,  5 

Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed. 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate  xo 

Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
That  flushed  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — if  'twas  not  pride. 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied,  15 

She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool. 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature's  school. 

Nature  had  blest  her.  20 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  bUnd, 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

O.G, — ^ELEGIES  p 
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My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before  25 

To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  summer  morning, 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day,  30 

A  bUss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  forewarning  ? 


C.  Lamb. 


THE  DEATH-BED 


We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro  ! 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak,  5 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out ! 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied —  10 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died  ! 

But  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad — 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had  15 

Another  morn  than  ours  1 

T.  Hood. 
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REQUIESCAT 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 

And  never  a  spray  of  yew. 
In  quiet  she  reposes  : 

Ah  !  would  that  I  did  too. 

Her  mirth  the  world  required  :  5 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired. 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning. 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound.  10 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning. 

And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabined,  ample  spirit. 

It  fluttered  and  failed  for  breath. 
To-night  it  doth  inherit  15 

The  vasty  Hall  of  Death. 

M.  Arnold. 


YOUTH  AND  CALM 

•Tis  death  !  and  peace,  indeed,  is  here. 
And  ease  from  shame,  and  rest  from  fear. 
There 's  nothing  can  dismarble  now 
The  smoothness  of  that  Umpid  brow. 
But  is  a  calm  like  this,  in  truth. 
The  crowning  end  of  life  and  youth, 
f2 


84  BYRON 

And  when  this  boon  rewards  the  dead, 

Are  all  debts  paid,  has  all  been  said  ? 

And  is  the  heart  of  youth  so  light. 

Its  step  so  firm,  its  eye  so  bright,  lo 

Because  on  its  hot  brow  there  blows 

A  wind  of  promise  and  repose 

From  the  far  grave,  to  which  it  goes  ; 

Because  it  has  the  hope  to  come, 

One  day,  to  harbour  in  the  tomb  ?  15 

Ah  no,  the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 

For  daylight,  for  the  cheerful  sun. 

For  feeling  nerves  and  living  breath — 

Youth  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  death  ! 

It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep,  20 

More  grateful  than  this  marble  sleep. 

It  hears  a  voice  within  it  tell : 

Calm  '5  not  lifers  crown,  though  calm  is  well. 

'Tis  all  perhaps^  which  man  acquires. 

But  *tis  not  what  our  youth  desires.  25 

M.  Arnold. 


ELEGY 

O  SNATCHED  away  in  beauty's  bloom  I 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb  ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom 
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And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread  ;  9 

Fond  wretch  !  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  dead  ! 

Away  !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  Death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress  : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou,  who  tell'st  me  to  forget,  15 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 

Lord  Byron. 


AND  THOU  ART  DEAD,  AS  YOUNG  AND 
FAIR 

'heu,  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari 

QUAM   TUI    MEMINISSE  !  ' 

And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare. 

Too  soon  returned  to  Earth  ! 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed  5 

And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 
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I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low,  lo 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love,  15 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
'Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou,  20 

Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past. 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow  :  25 

And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 


The  better  days  of  life  were  ours  ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine  : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers,        30 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep  ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine. 
That  all  those  charms  have  passed  away  ;  33 

I  might  have  watched  through  long  decay. 
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The  flower  in  ripened  bloom  unmatched 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey  ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatched. 

The  leaves  must  drop  away  :  40 

And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  plucked  to-day  ; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair.  45 


I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade  ; 
The  night  that  followed  such  a  morn 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade  : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  passed  50 

And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguished,  not  decayed ; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep,  55 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed  ; 
To  gaze,  how  fondly  !  on  thy  face. 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace,  60 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head  ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 
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Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free,  65 

The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain. 

Than  thus  remember  thee  I 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me,  70 

And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught  except  its  living  years. 

Lord  Byron. 


ELEGY 

The  wood  is  bare  :  a  river-mist  is  steeping 

The  trees  that  winter's  chill  of  life  bereaves  : 
Only  their  stiffened  boughs  break  silence,  weeping 
Over  their  fallen  leaves  ; 

That  lie  upon  the  dank  earth  brown  and  rotten,     5 

Miry  and  matted  in  the  soaking  wet : 
Forgotten  with  the  spring,  that  is  forgotten 
By  them  that  can  forget. 

Yet  it  was  here  we  walked  when  ferns  were  springing. 

And   through   the    mossy   bank   shot   bud   and 

blade  : —  10 

Here  found  in  summer,  when  the  birds  were  singing, 

A  green  and  pleasant  shade. 
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'Twas  here  we  lived  in  sunnier  days  and  greener ; 

And  now,  in  this  disconsolate  decay, 
I  come  to  see  her  where  I  most  have  seen  her,       15 
And  touch  the  happier  day. 

For  on  this  path,  at  every  turn  and  corner. 

The  fancy  of  her  figure  on  me  falls  : 
Yet  walks  she  with  the  slow  step  of  a  mourner. 

Nor  hears  my  voice  that  calls.  20 

So  through  my  heart  there  winds  a  track  of  feeling, 

A  path  of  memory,  that  is  all  her  own  : 
Whereto  her  phantom  beauty  ever  stealing 

Haunts  the  sad  spot  alone.  24 

About  her  steps  the  trunks  are  bare,  the  branches 

Drip  heavy  tears  upon  her  downcast  head  ; 
And  bleed  from  unseen  wounds  that  no  sun  stanches. 
For  the  year's  sun  is  dead. 

And    dead   leaves    wrap   the   fruits   that   summer 
planted  :  29 

And  birds  that  love  the  South  have  taken  wing. 
The  wanderer,  loitering  o'er  the  scene  enchanted, 
Weeps,  and  despairs  of  spring. 

R.  Bridges. 
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EXEQUY 

Accept,  thou  shrine  of  my  dead  saint. 

Instead  of  dirges  this  complaint  ; 

And  for  sweet  flowers  to  crown  thy  hearse 

Receive  a  strew  of  weeping  verse 

From  thy  grieved  friend,  whom  thou  might'st  see 

Quite  melted  into  tears  for  thee.  6 

Dear  loss  !   since  thy  untimely  fate. 
My  task  hath  been  to  meditate 
On  thee,  on  thee  !   Thou  art  the  book, 
The  library  whereon  I  look,  lo 

Though  almost  blind.     For  thee,  loved  clay, 
I  languish  out,  not  live,  the  day. 
Using  no  other  exercise 
But  what  I  practise  with  mine  eyes  : 
By  which  wet  glasses  I  find  out  1$ 

How  lazily  time  creeps  about 
To  one  that  mourns  :  this,  only  this 
My  exercise  and  bus'ness  is  : 
So  I  compute  the  weary  hours 
With  sighs  dissolved  into  showers.  20 

Nor  wonder  if  my  time  go  thus 
Backward  and  most  preposterous  ; 
Thou  hast  benighted  me  ;   thy  set 
This  eve  of  blackness  did  beget. 
Who  wast  my  day  (though  overcast  25 

Before  thou  hadst  thy  noontide  past) : 
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And  I  remember  must  in  tears 

Thou  scarce  hadst  seen  so  many  years 

As  day  tells  hours.     By  thy  clear  sun 

My  love  and  fortune  first  did  run  ;  30 

But  thou  wilt  never  more  appear 

Folded  within  my  hemisphere, 

Since  both  thy  light  and  motion, 

Like  a  fled  star,  is  fallen  and  gone, 

And  'twixt  me  and  my  soul's  dear  wish  35 

The  earth  now  interposed  is. 

Which  such  a  strange  eclipse  doth  make 

As  ne'er  was  read  in  almanack. 

I  could  allow  thee  for  a  time 
To  darken  me  and  my  sad  clime  ;  40 

Were  it  a  month,  a  year,  or  teil, 
I  would  thy  exile  live  till  then. 
And  all  that  space  my  mirth  adjourn — - 
So  thou  wouldst  promise  to  return. 
And  putting  off  thy  ashy  shroud  45 

At  length  disperse  this  sorrow's  cloud. 

But  woe  is  me  !  the  longest  date 
Too  narrow  is  to  calculate 
These  empty  hopes  :   never  shall  I 
Be  so  much  blest  as  to  descry  50 

A  gUmpse  of  thee,  till  that  day  come 
Which  shall  the  earth  to  cinders  doom. 
And  a  fierce  fever  must  calcine 
The  body  of  this  world — like  thine. 
My  little  world  !   That  fit  of  fire  ss 

Once  off,  our  bodies  shall  aspire 
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To  our  souls'  bliss  :  then  we  shall  rise 

And  view  ourselves  with  clearer  eyes 

In  that  calm  region  where  no  night 

Can  hide  us  from  each  other's  sight.  60 

Meantime  thou  hast  her,  earth  :   much  good 
May  my  harm  do  thee  !   Since  it  stood 
With  Heaven's  will  I  might  not  call 
Her  longer  mine,  I  give  thee  all 
My  short-lived  right  and  interest  65 

In  her  whom  living  I  loved  best. 
With  a  most  free  and  bounteous  grief 
I  give  thee  what  I  could  not  keep. 
Be  kind  to  her,  and  prithee  look 
Thou  write  into  thy  Doomsday  book  70 

Each  parcel  of  this  rarity 
Which  in  thy  casket  shrined  doth  lie. 
See  that  thou  make  thy  reckoning  straight 
And  yield  her  back  again  by  weight ; 
For  thou  must  audit  on  thy  trust  75 

Each  grain  and  atom  of  this  dust. 
As  thou  wilt  answer  Him  that  lent — 
Not  gave — thee  my  dear  monument. 
So  close  the  ground,  and  'bout  her  shade 
Black  curtains  draw  ;   my  Bride  is  laid.  80 

Sleep  on,  my  Love,  in  thy  cold  bed 
Never  to  be  disquieted  ! 
My  last  good-night  !   Thou  wilt  not  wake 
Till  I  thy  fate  shall  overtake  ; 

Till  age,  or  grief,  or  sickness  must  85 

Marry  my  body  to  that  dust 
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It  so  much  loves  ;   and  fill  the  room 

My  heart  keeps  empty  in  thy  tomb. 

Stay  for  me  there  :   I  will  not  fail 

To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale.  90 

And  think  not  much  of  my  delay  : 

I  am  already  on  the  way, 

And  follow  thee  with  all  the  speed 

Desire  can  make,  or  sorrows  breed. 

Each  minute  is  a  short  degree  95 

And  every  hour  a  step  towards  thee. 

At  night  "when  I  betake  to  rest, 

Next  morn  I  rise  nearer  my  West 

Of  life,  almost  by  eight  hours'  sail, 

Than  when  sleep  breathed  his  drowsy  gale.  100 

Thus  from  the  sun  my  bottom  steers 
And  my  day's  compass  downward  bears  : 
Nor  labour  I  to  stem  the  tide 
Through  which  to  thee  I  swiftly  glide. 

'Tis  true — %vith  shame  and  grief  I  yield —  105 

Thou,  like  the  van,  first  took'st  the  field  ; 
And  gotten  hast  the  victory 
In  thus  adventuring  to  die 
Before  me,  whose  more  years  might  crave 
A  just  precedence  in  the  grave.  no 

But  hark  !   my  pulse,  like  a  soft  drum, 
Beats  my  approach,  tells  thee  I  come  ; 
And  slow  howe'er  my  marches  be 
I  shall  at  last  sit  down  by  thee. 

The  thought  of  this  bids  me  go  on  115 

And  wait  my  dissolution 
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With  hope  and  comfort.     Dear — forgive 

The  crime — I  am  content  to  Hve 

Divided,  with  but  half  a  heart, 

Till  we  shall  meet  and  never  part.        H.  King. 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  ALBERTUS 
MORTON'S  WIFE 

He  first  deceased  ;  she  for  a  little  tried 
To  hve  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and  died. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

AN  EPITAPH  UPON  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 
WHO  DIED  AND  WERE  BURIED  TOGETHER 

To  these  whom  death  again  did  wed 

This  grave  's  their  second  marriage-bed. 

For  though  the  hand  of  Fate  could  force 

'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce. 

It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife,  5 

Because  they  both  lived  but  one  life. 

Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep  ; 

Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep. 

They,  sweet  turtles,  folded  he 

In  the  last  knot  that  Love  could  tie.  10 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on. 

Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 

And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn  ; 

Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn. 

And  they  wake  into  a  light  15 

Whose  day  shall  never  die  in  night. 

R.  Crashaw. 
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ON  MY  FIRST  SON 

Faeewell,  thou  child  of  my  right  hand,  and  joy ; 

My  sin  was  too  much  hope  of  thee,  loved  boy  ; 

Seven  years  tho'  wert  lent  to  me,  and  I  thee  pay. 

Exacted  by  thy  fate,  on  the  just  day. 

Oh  !   could  I  lose  all  father,  now  !   for  why  5 

Will  man  lament  the  state  he  should  envy  ? 

To  have  so  soon  'scaped  world's  and  flesh's  rage, 

And,  if  no  other  misery,  yet  age  ! 

Rest  in  soft  peace,  and,  asked,  say  here  doth  Ue 

Ben  Jonson  his  best  piece  of  poetry  ;  10 

For  whose  sake,  henceforth,  all  his  vows  be  such. 

As  what  he  loves  may  never  like  too  much. 

Ben  Jonson, 

ON  MY  FIRST  DAUGHTER 

Here  Ues,  to  each  her  parents'  ruth, 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  their  youth  ; 

Yet  all  heaven's  gifts  being  heaven's  due. 

It  makes  the  father  less  to  rue. 

At  six  months'  end  she  parted  hence  5 

With  safety  of  her  innocence  ; 

Whose  soul  heaven's  Queen,  whose  name  she  bears, 

In  comfort  of  her  mother's  tears. 

Hath  placed  amongst  her  virgin-train  : 

Where,  while  that,  severed,  doth  remain,  10 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth  ; 

Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth  ! 

Ben  Jonson. 
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AN  EPITAPH  ON  SALATHIEL  PAVY 

(a  child  of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel) 

Weep  with  me,  all  you  that  read 

This  little  story  ; 
And  know,  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed. 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 
'Twas  a  child,  that  so  did  thrive  5 

In  grace  and  feature, 
As  Heaven  and  Nature  seemed  to  strive 

Which  owned  the  creature. 

Years  he  numbered  scarce  thirteen. 

When  Fates  turned  cruel ;  lo 

Yet  three  filled  zodiacs  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel ; 
And  did  act,  what  now  we  moan. 

Old  men  so  duly. 
As,  sooth,  the  Parcae  thought  him  one,       15 

He  played  so  truly. 

So,  by  error,  to  his  fate 

They  all  consented  ; 
But,  viewing  him  since  (alas,  too  late  !), 

They  have  repented  ;  20 

And  have  sought,  to  give  new  birth, 

In  baths  to  steep  him  : 
But,  being  so  much  too  good  for  earth. 

Heaven  vows  to  keep  him. 

Ben  Jonson. 
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ON  MY  DEAR  SON 

Can  I,  who  have  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  forget  my  sweetest  child. 
Which,  like  a  flower  crushed,  with  a  blast  is  dead, 
And  ere  full  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head. 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  live  anew,  5 

Among  the  angels  fed  with  heavenly  dew  ? 
We  have  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days. 
While  on  the  earth  his  struggling  spirit  stays. 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains. 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains.       10 
O  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind. 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  effect  I  find. 
Dear  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  love 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age  ;  15 

Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  griefs  assuage  ; 
Let  his  pure  soul — ordained  seven  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  my  pledge  in  heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  every  step  I  go.  20 

Sir  J.  Beaumont. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  CHILD 

Here  lies,  within  a  cabinet  of  stone, 
The  dear  remainder  of  a  pretty  one. 
Who  did  in  wit  his  years  so  far  outpass. 
His  parents'  wonder  and  their  joy  he  was. 

O.G. — ELEGIES  a 
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And  by  his  face  you  might  have  deemed  him       s 
To  be  on  earth  some  heavenly  cherubim. 
Six  years  with  hfe  he  laboured,  then  deceased 
To  keep  the  sabbath  of  eternal  rest ; 
So  that,  which  many  thousand  able  men 
Are  labouring  for  till  three  score  years  and  ten, 
This  blessM  child  attained  to  ere  seven,  ii 

And  now  enjoys  it  with  the  saints  of  Heaven. 

G.  Wither. 


UPON  A  CHILD  THAT  DIED 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood  : 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her. 

R.  Herrick. 

FANNY  VERCHILD 

Thou  in  this  wide  cold  church  art  laid. 

Close  to  the  wall,  my  little  maid  I 

My  little  Fanny  Verchild  I   thou 

Sole  idol  of  an  infant  vow  ! 

My  playmate  in  life's  break  of  day, 

When  all  we  had  to  do  was  play  I 

Even  then,  if  any  other  girl 

To  kiss  my  forehead  seized  a  curl. 
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Thou  wouldst  with  sad  dismay  run  in, 
And  stamp,  and  call  it  shame  and  sin.  lo 

And  should  some  rash  intrusive  boy- 
Bring  thee  an  orange,  flower,  or  toy. 
That  instant  I  laid  fist  on  frill, 
I  bore  my  jealousy  so  ill. 

And  felt  my  bosom  beat  so  bold,  15 

Although  he  might  be  six  years  old. 
Against  the  marble  slab  mine  eyes 
Dwell  fixt ;   and  from  below  arise 
Thoughts,  not  yet  cold  nor  mute,  of  thee 
It  was  their  earliest  joy  to  see.  20 

One  who  had  marcht  o'er  Minden's  plain 
In  thy  young  smile  grew  young  again. 
That  stern  one  melted  into  love. 
That  father  traced  the  line  above.^ 
His  Roman  soul  used  Roman  speech,  25 

And  taught  (ah  thou  too,  thou  didst  teach  !) 
How,  soon  as  in  our  course  we  start. 
Death  follows  with  uplifted  dart. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

MARGARET  LOVE  PEACOCK 

Long  night  succeeds  thy  little  day ; 

O  blighted  blossom  !   can  it  be. 
That  this  grey  stone  and  grassy  clay 

Have  closed  our  anxious  care  of  thee  ? 
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S.  Franciscae  Verchild,  nat.  xv.  Julii,  1774.     In  cursu 
vitae  mors  nobis  instat.' 
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The  half-formed  speech  of  artless  thought,        5 
That  spoke  a  mind  beyond  thy  years  ; 

The  song,  the  dance,  by  nature  taught ; 
The  sunny  smiles,  the  transient  tears ; 

The  symmetry  of  face  and  form. 

The  eye  with  light  and  life  replete ;  10 

The  little  heart  so  fondly  warm  ; 

The  voice  so  musically  sweet — 

These  lost  to  hope,  in  memory  yet 

Around  the  hearts  that  loved  thee  cling. 

Shadowing,  with  long  and  vain  regret,  15 

The  too  fair  promise  of  thy  spring. 

T.  L.  Peacock. 

GRAVES  OF  INFANTS 

Infants'  gravemounds  are  steps  of  angels,  where 
Earth's  brightest  gems  of  innocence  repose. 

God  is  their  parent,  so  they  need  no  tear  ; 

He  takes  them  to  his  bosom  from  earth's  woes, 
A  bud  their  lifetime  and  a  flower  their  close.        5 

Their  spirits  are  the  Iris  of  the  skies. 

Needing  no  prayers  ;    a  sunset's  happy  close. 

Gone  are  the  bright  rays  of  their  soft  blue  eyes ; 

Flowers  weep  in  dew-drops  o'er  them,  and  the  gale 
gently  sighs. 

Their  lives  were  nothing  but  a  sunny  shower,        10 
Melting  on  flowers  as  tears  melt  from  the  eye. 
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Each  death  ... 

Was  tolled  on  flowers  as  summer  gales  went  by. 
They  bowed  and  trembled,  yet  they  heaved  no 
sigh. 
And  the  sun  smiled  to  show  the  end  was  well.         15 

Infants  have  naught  to  weep  for  ere  they  die, 
All  prayers  are  needless,  beads  they  need  not  tell ; 
White   flowers   their   mourners   are.    Nature   their 
passing  bell. 

J.  Clare. 

THEY  ARE  ALL  GONE  INTO  THE  WORLD  OF 
LIGHT 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here  ; 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 
And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 
It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast,  5 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove. 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  dressed, 
After  the  sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days  :  10 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary. 

Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 
O  holy  Hope,  and  high  Humility, 

High  as  the  heavens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed  them  me, 
To  kindle  my  cold  love.  16 
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Dear,  beauteous  Death  !  the  jewel  of  the  just. 

Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark  ; 
What  mysteries  do  he  beyond  thy  dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark  !  20 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest,  may 
know 
At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown  ; 
But  what  fair  well  or  grove  he  sings  in  now. 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams  25 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 
So  some   strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted 
themes. 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  burn  there  ;         30 
But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up,  gives  room. 
She'll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

O  Father  of  Eternal  Life,  and  all 

Created  glories  under  Thee  ! 
Resume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall  35 

Into  true  liberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspective  still  as  they  pass  : 
Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 

Where  I  shall  need  no  glass.  40 

H.  Vaughan. 
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EPITAPH  ON  KING  JOHN 

John  rests  below.     A  man  more  infamous 
Never  hath  held  the  sceptre  of  these  realms. 
And  bruised  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  Power 
The  oppressed  men  of  England.     Englishman  ! 
Curse  not  his  memory.     Murderer  as  he  was,  5 

Coward  and  slave,  yet  he  it  was  who  signed 
That  Charter  which  should  make  thee  morn  and  night 
Be  thankful  for  thy  birth-place,  ...  Englishman  ! 
That  holy  charter,  which,  shouldst  thou  permit 
Force  to  destroy  or  Fraud  to  undermine,  10 

Thy  children's  groans  will  persecute  thy  soul, 
For  they  must  bear  the  burthen  of  thy  crime. 

R.    SOUTHEY. 

IN  EXPECTATION  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  FOX 

Lines  composed  at  Grasmere,  during  a  walk  one  evening, 
after  a  stormy  day,  the  author  having  just  read  in  a  news- 
paper that  the  dissolution  of  Mr.  Fox  was  hourly  expected. 

Loud  is  the  Vale  !  the  Voice  is  up 

With  which  she  speaks  when  storms  are  gone, 

A  mighty  unison  of  streams  I 

Of  all  her  Voices,  One  I 

Loud  is  the  Vale  ; — ^this  inland  Depth  5 

In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  Sea  ; 
Yon  star  upon  the  mountain-top 
Is  Hstening  quietly. 
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Sad  was  I,  even  to  pain  deprest. 

Importunate  and  heavy  load  !  lo 

The  Comforter  hath  found  me  here. 

Upon  this  lonely  road  ; 

And  many  thousands  now  are  sad — - 

Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear  ; 

For  he  must  die  who  is  their  stay,  1$ 

Their  glory  disappear. 

A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 

To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss  ; 

But  when  the  great  and  good  depart 

What  is  it  more  than  this —  ao 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth. 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? — 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? 

W\  Wordsworth, 

PITT  AND  FOX 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  Ufe  revolving  summer  brings  ; 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears. 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 

But  oh  !   my  country's  wintry  state  5 

What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ; 
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The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal. 

The  hand  that  grasped  the  victor  steel  ?  lo 

The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 

Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  ; 

But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine 

Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine  ; 

And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom,  15 

That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallowed  tomb  ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart. 
O  never  let  those  names  depart  I 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave.  20 

To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore,  25 

Rolled,  blazed,  destroyed, — and  was  no  more. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perished  worth 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launched  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,  Trafalgar  ;  30 

Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise  ; 
Alas  !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave  ! 
His  worth  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour,  35 

A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power. 
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Spurned  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself  ; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strained  at  subjection's  bursting  rein,  40 

O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gained, 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrained. 
Showed  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  freeman's 
laws. 

Hadst  thou  but  Uved,  though  stripped  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower,  46 

Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ;  50 

As  some  proud  column,  though  alone. 
Thy  strength  had  propped  the  tottering  throne  : 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still,  55 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day. 
When  Death,  just  hovering,  claimed  his  prey, 
With  Palinure's  unaltered  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood  ;  60 

Each  call  for  needful  rest  repelled. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
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The  steerrage  of  the  realm  gave  way  ! 

Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains,  65 

One  unpolluted  church  remains, 

Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 

The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 

But  still,  upon  the  hallowed  day, 

Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray  ;  70 

While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 

Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 

He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here  ! 


Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh  ;  75 

Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound,  &> 

And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound  ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine  ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below  :  85 

And,  if  thou  mourn'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  ever  harsher  thought  suppressed. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
HerCy  where  the  end  of  earthly  things  90 

Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings  ; 
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Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 

Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung  ; 

Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 

The  distant  notes  of  holy  song,  95 

As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 

'  All  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men  ' ; 

If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 

Oh,  here  let  prejudice  depart, 

And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside,  loo 

Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 

When  Europe  crouched  to  France's  yoke, 

And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 

And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 

Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave,  105 

Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spurned, 

The  sullied  olive-branch  returned. 

Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 

And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 

Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave  no 

A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave. 

And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 

Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust. 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 

How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd  !  115 

Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 

Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place  ; 

Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 

Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar  ; 

Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand,  120 

Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
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Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 

The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 

Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 

E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave,  125 

Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 

And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 

These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 

The  wine  of  Ufe  is  on  the  lees. 

Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone,  130 

For  ever  tombed  beneath  the  stone. 

Where — ^taming  thought  to  human  pride  ! — 

The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 

'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  ;  135 

O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

'  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 

Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom,  140 

Whom  Fate  made  Brothers  in  the  tomb ; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  Hke  agen  ?  ' 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

WHEN  LILACS  LAST  IN  THE  DOORYARD 
BLOOMED 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloomed, 
And  the  great  star  early  drooped  in  the  western  sky 
in  the  night. 
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I  mourned,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever-returning 
spring. 


O  ever-returning  spring,  trinity  sure  to  me  you  bring. 
Lilac  blooming  perennial  and  drooping  star  in  the 
west,  ^ 

And  thought  of  him  I  love. 


O  powerful  western  fallen  star  ! 

O  shades  of  night — O  moody,  tearful  night  1 

O  great  star  disappeared — O  the  black  murk  that 

hides  the  star  ! 
O  cruel  hands  that  hold  me  powerless — O  helpless 

soul  of  me  !  lo 

O  harsh  surrounding  cloud  that  will  not  free  my  soul. 


In  the  dooryard  fronting  an  old  farm-house  near 
the  white-washed  palings, 

Stands  the  lilac-bush  tall-growing  with  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  rich  green. 

With  many  a  pointed  blossom  rising  delicate,  with 
the  perfume  strong  I  love, 

With  every  leaf  a  miracle — and  from  this  bush  in 
the  dooryard,  15 

With  its  deUcate-coloured  blossoms  and  heart- 
shaped  leaves  of  rich  green, 

A  sprig  with  its  flower  I  break. 
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Over  the  breast  of  the  spring,  the  land,  amid  cities, 
Amid  lanes  and  through  old  woods,  where  lately  the 

violets  peeped  from  the  ground,  spotting  the 

grey  debris. 
Amid  the  grass  in  the  fields  each  side  of  the  lanes, 

passing  the  endless  grass,  20 

Passing  the  yellow-speared  wheat,  every  grain  from 

its  shroud  in  the  dark-brown  fields  uprising, 
Passing  the  apple-tree  blows  of  white  and  pink  in 

the  orchards, 
Carrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall  rest  in  the  grave, 
Night  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 

Coffin  that  passes  through  lanes  and  streets,  25 

Through  day  and  night  with  the  great  cloud  darken- 
ing the  land. 

With  the  pomp  of  the  inlooped  flags,  with  the  cities 
draped  in  black. 

With  the  show  of  the  States  themselves  as  of  crape- 
veiled  women  standing. 

With  processions  long  and  winding  and  the  flam- 
beaus of  the  night. 

With  the  countless  torches  lit,  with  the  silent  sea  of 
faces  and  the  unbared  heads,     .  30 

With  the  waiting  depot,  the  arriving  coffin  and  the 
sombre  faces. 

With  dirges  through  the  night,  with  the  thousand 
voices  rising  strong  and  solemn. 

With  all  the  mournful  voices  of  the  dirges  poured 
around  the  coffin. 
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The  dim-lit  churches  and  the  shuddering  organs — 

where  amid  these  you  journey, 
With  the  toUing  tolling  bells'  perpetual  clang,       35 
Here,  coffin  that  slowly  passes, 
I  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac. 

Walt  Whitman. 


O  CAPTAIN  !    MY  CAPTAIN  ! 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is  done. 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we 

sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all 

exulting. 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim 
and  daring. 
But  O  heart !  heart !  heart !  5 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells  ; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — ^for  you  the  bugle 

trills,  10 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths — ^for  you 

the  shores  a-crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eagei 

faces  turning ; 
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Here  Captain  !  dear  father  ! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck  15 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and 

still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse 

nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage 

closed  and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with 
object  won  ;  20 

Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  bells  ! 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread. 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Walt  Whitman. 


HIS  EPITAPH 

Lo  !  where  the  four  mimosas  blend  their  shade. 
In  calm  repose  at  last  is  Landor  laid ; 
For  ere  he  slept  he  saw  them  planted  here 
By  her  his  soul  had  ever  held  most  dear, 
And  he  had  lived  enough  when  he  had  dried  his 
tear.  5 

W.  S.  Landoe. 

O.G. — ^ELBOIBS  H 
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FOR  MY  OWN  MONUMENT 

As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention, 

Mat,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took 
care  ; 

For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  fulfilled  by  his  heir.  4 

Then  take  Mat's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid  ; 

That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye  ; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said. 

For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Yet  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years,  9 

His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are  ; 

High  hopes  he  conceived,  and  he  smothered  great 
fears. 
In  a  life  parti-coloured,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave. 
He  strove  to  make  interest  and  freedom  agree  ; 

In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave,      15 
And  alone  with  his  friends.   Lord  !  how  merry 
was  he  ! 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humble  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 

And  whirled  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  turned  about. 

He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was 

but  dust.  2c 
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This  verse,  little  polished,  though  mighty  sincere, 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view ; 

It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here,  23 

And  no  mortal  yet  knows  too  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway. 
So  Mat  may  be  killed,  and  his  bones  never  found  ; 

False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea. 
So  Mat  may  yet   chance  to   be   hanged   or  be 
drowned. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air, 

To  Fate  we  must  yield,   and  the  thing  is  the 
same ;  30 

And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear, 
He  cares  not — yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fame. 

M.  Price. 

EPITAPH  ON  HIMSELF 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  ; 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higher  ? 

M.  Prior. 

MY  OWN  EPITAPH 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 

J.  Gay. 
h2 
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FOR  ONE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  BURIED 
IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Heroes,  and  Kings  !  your  distance  keep  : 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you  : 
Let  Horace  blush,  and  Virgil  too. 

A.  Pope, 


EPITAPH  ON  A  COUNTRY  LAIRD  NOT 
QUITE  SO  WISE  AS  SOLOMON 

Bless  Jesus  Christ,  O  Cardoness, 

With  grateful  lifted  eyes, 
Who  said  that  not  the  soul  alone. 

But  body  too,  must  rise  : 
For  had  he  said,  '  The  soul  alone  5 

From  death  I  will  deliver,' 
Alas,  alas  !  O  Cardoness, 

Then  hadst  thou  lain  for  ever. 

R.  Burns, 

TIMON'S  EPITAPH 

Here  lie  I,  Timon ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did 

hate  : 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  pass  and  stay  not 

here  thy  gait. 

W.  Shakespeare. 
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ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 

The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,  6 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain  lo 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  15 

The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.    20 
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For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield  25 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ;  30 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour —  35 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 
Where  through  the  long-drawn   aisle   and  fretted 

vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.        40 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 
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Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid  45 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll ;      50 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,  55 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  Uttle  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.     60 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbad  :  nor  circumscribed  alone  65 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined  ; 
Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 
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The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame,  70 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life  75 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With    uncouth    rhymes    and    shapeless    sculpture 

decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  80 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,  85 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ;  90 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
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For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead. 
Dost  in  these  Unes  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led,  95 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

'  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn  ;  100 

'  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  Ustless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

'  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn,       105 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 
Now  drooping,  woeful-wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

'  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  customed  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree ;       no 
Another  came  :  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

'  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  through  the   church-way  path  we  saw  him 
borne, —  114 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.' 
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THE   EPITAPH 


Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own.  120 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 
He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 
He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a 
friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose,  125 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

T.  Gray. 

A  NAMELESS  EPITAPH 

Ask  not  my  name,  O  friend  ! 

That  Being  only,  which  hath  known  each  man 

From  the  beginning,  can 

Remember  each  unto  the  end. 

M.  Arnold. 


NOTES 

This  selection  of  elegies  and  epitaphs  is  arranged  according 
to  the  subject-matter.  Precedence  is  given  to  literary  people, 
and  then  come  epitaphs,  &c.,  on  various  personal  friends  of 
the  poets,  elegies  inspired  by  battle  and  women,  dirges,  poems 
on  children,  political  elegies,  autobiographical  and  playful 
epitaphs,  and  then  there  is  Gray's  elegy.  The  poetic  interest 
has  been  kept  in  view  throughout.  There  are  two  noteworthy 
omissions  :  Milton's  '  Lycidas  '  and  Shelley's  *  Adonais  % 
which  should  be  known  to  everybody  and  are  too  long  for 
insertion  without  being  cut  down.  Epitaphs,  the  authorship 
of  which  is  unknown,  have  been  generally  avoided,  and  my 
indebtedness  for  permission  to  include  copyright  poems  is 
shown  in  these  notes. 

P.  11.  Roydon. — Stanzas  15  to  19  of  'An  Elegie,  or 
friend's  passion,  for  his  Astrophill.  Written  upon  the  death 
of  the  right  Honourable  sir  Phillip  Sidney  Knight,  Lord 
governour  of  Flushing.' 

P.  18.  Collins. — *  The  scene  of  these  stanzas  is  supposed 
to  lie  on  the  Thames,  near  Richmond.'  The  '  airy  harp  '  of 
Aeolus  is  described  in  The  Castle  of  Indolence. 

P.  29.  Wordsworth. — Scott  died  September  21,  1832, 
Coleridge  July  25,  1834,  Lamb  December  27,  1834,  Crabbe 
February  3,  1832,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  May  16,  1835. 

P.  33.  Thomson. — By  permission  of  Messrs.  P.  J.  and  A.  E. 
Dobell. 

P.  34.  Swinburne. — ^This  and  the  following  poem  are  in- 
cluded by  permission  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  and  the  other 
Trustees  who  control  the  copyrights. 

P.  44.  Habington. — ^These  passages  are  extracts  from  seven 
elegies  on  (ieorge  Talbot. 

P.  46.     Cowley. — Several  stanzas  are  omitted. 
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P.  49.     Dryden. — ^This  also  is  shortened. 

P.  54.  Tennyson. — Sections  v  and  vi.  Hallam  died  in 
1833. 

P.  56.  Arnold. — Quillinan  married  Dorothy,  Wordsworth's 
daughter. 

P.  59.     Cory. — After  Callimachus  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

P.  60.     Buckingham. — Only  a  portion  of  the  '  Epitaph '. 

P.  65.  Bridges. — ^This  and  the  epitaphs  on  p.  73  and  the 
elegy  on  p.  88  are  given  by  permisson  of  the  Poet  Laureate 
and  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder. 

P.  66.  Jonson. — The  identity  of  Elizabeth  has  never  been 
disclosed. 

P.  69.    Lovelace. — A  few  lines  are  omitted. 

P.  71.  Unknown. — The  authorship  of  this  '  Epitaph  '  has 
not  been  discovered.  It  is  taken  from  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch's  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse. 

P.  75.  Shakespeare  and  Webster. — Of  these  two  dirges, 
from  the  Tempest  and  the  White  Devil  respectively,  Charles 
Lamb  wrote  :  *  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  funeral  dirge 
in  this  play,  for  the  death  of  Marcello,  except  the  ditty  which 
reminds  Ferdinand  of  his  drowned  father  in  the  Tempest. 
As  that  is  of  the  water,  watery ;  so  this  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Both  have  that  intenseness  of  feeling,  which  seems  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  element  which  it  contemplates.' 

P.  104.  Scott. — From  the  introduction  to  Canto  I  of 
*  Marmion '. 

P.  109.  Whitman. — ^These  lines  and  *  O  Captain '  are  a 
tribute  to  Lincoln. 
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A  Brook,  whose  stream  so  great,  so  good     . 
Accept,  thou  shrine  of  my  dead  saint 
After  the  rare  arch-poet  Jonson  died  . 
Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race 
And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 
Art  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention 
Ask  not  my  name,  O  friend 

Back  to  the  flower-town,  side  by  side 
Bless  Jesus  Christ,  O  Cardoness 
Blest  is  the  turf,  serenely  blest  . 

Call  for  the  robin-redbreast  and  the  wren    . 
Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God  . 
Can  I,  who  have  for  others  oft  compiled 
Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine  . 

Enough  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fame  . 

Fairfax,  the  valiant  I  and  the  only  he 
Farewell,  thou  child  of  my  right  hand,  and  joy 
Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 
Fight  well,   my  comrades,   and  prove  your  bravery 
Me  too       ...... 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  . 

Goethe  in  Weimar  sleeps,  and  Greece  . 

He  first  deceased  ;  she  for  a  little  tried 
Here  doth  Dionysia  he       ...         . 
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Here  Johnson  lies — a  sage,  by  all  allowed    . 

Here  lie  I,  Timon  ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate 

Here  lies  Jonson  with  the  rest    .... 

Here  lies,  to  each  her  parents'  ruth     . 

Here  lies,  within  a  cabinet  of  stone     . 

*  Here  lieth  One  whose  name  was  writ  on  water  ' 

Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud  .... 

Heroes  and  Kings  I  your  distance  keep 
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I  died  in  very  flow'r  :  yet  call  me  not  unhappy  therefore 
I  saw  him  sensitive  in  frame 
I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin     . 
I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine    . 
In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 
Infants'  gravemounds  are  steps  of  angels,  where 
It  irked  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest    . 
It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the  heart's 
decaying   ...... 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night     . 
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John  rests  below.    A  man  more  infamous 


103 


Kind  souls  !  who  strive  what  pious  hand  shall  bring    .       43 
Knows  he  who  tills  this  lonely  field     ....       78 


Let  me  contemplate  thee,  fair  soul,  and  though 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it    . 

Lo  !  where  the  four  mimosas  blend  their  shade 

Long  night  succeeds  thy  little  day 

Loud  is  the  Vale  !  the  Voice  is  up      . 
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May  !    Be  thou  never  graced  with  birds  that  sing         .       66 
Mortality,  behold,  and  fear         .         ,         .         .         •         5 
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Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night   . 
Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  I  our  fearful  trip  is  done 
O  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom    . 
Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild 
Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star 

Poet  and  Saint !  to  thee  alone  are  given 

Reader,  stay    ...... 

Renowned  Spenser,  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 

Son  of  the  ocean  isle  .... 

Stand  close  around,  ye  Stygian  set 
Steep  is  the  soldier's  path  ;  nor  are  the  heights 
Strew  on  her  roses,  roses    .... 

The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day    . 

The  Lady  Mary  ViUiers  lies 

The  sea  that  is  Hfe  everlasting    . 

The  white-rose  garland  at  her  feet 

The  wood  is  bare  :  a  river-mist  is  steeping 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead 

This  tomb,  inscribed  to  gentle  Parnell's  name 

Thou  in  this  wide  cold  church  art  laid 

Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies 

*Tis  death  !  and  peace,  indeed,  is  here 

To  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 

To  these  whom  death  again  did  wed  . 

Toll  for  the  brave      ..... 
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Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
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We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night        .          .  82 

Weep  with  me,  all  you  that  read         ....  96 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones     .  9 

When  first,  descending  from  the  moorlands ...  29 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloomed    .          .          .  109 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die        ....  81 

When  the  old  flaming  prophet  climbed  the  sky    .         .  68 

When  thou,  my  beloved,  diedst,  I  saw  heaven  open      ,  78 

Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kellyn  ...  59 
Where  thou  art  better  I  too  were,  dearest,  anywhere 

than-          .                              78 

Wouldst  thou  hear  what  man  can  say         ...  66 


You  knew,  who  knew  not  Astrophill 
You  that  shall  live  awhile  before 
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